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FOREWORD 


The officers and staff of the National Conference of Social Work 
have long been concerned about the limited number of papers pre- 
sented at each Annual Meeting which it has been possible to print in 
the Proceedings. In considering ways and means of giving a greater 
number of papers wider circulation, it has seemed important to us 
that they should be made available at the lowest possible cost. In 
addition, we have felt that it would increase their value and usefulness 
if they were brought together in volumes corresponding with the — 
interests and needs of various groups in the social work field. 

To meet this situation, the Conference is publishing two volumes 
this year in addition to the Proceedings. “Selected Papers in Group 
Work and Community Organization” consists of twenty papers pre- 
sented at the 78th Annual Meeting held in Atlantic City in May, 1951, 
and considered to be of special interest to persons in group work and 
community organization. It is a joint undertaking of the National 
Conference and of the Health Publications Institute, which is financ- 
ing the publication of this and the companion volume “Selected 
Papers in Casework”. 

The committee which selected the papers printed here consisted of 
the following members: 


Melvin A. Glasser, Associate Chief, Children’s Bureau, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Jean Maxwell, Secretary of Field Services and Training, National 
Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, New York 
City. 

Hazel M. Osborn, Supervisor, Student Training Program, Bronx 
House, New York City. 


Violet M. Sieder, Associate Director, Health and Welfare Planning 
Department, Community Chests and Councils of America, New 
York City. 


All of them were members of the committees which planned the pro- 
grams of Section II (Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups) 
and Section III (Services to Agencies and Communities). 

Papers printed in the Proceedings are generally chosen on the basis 
of being of broad and general interest to the field as a whole. In 
selecting papers for this volume, the committee sought particularly 
those which were specific and concrete and contained new and sig- 
nificant data, which would be of practical value to both the adminis- 
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trator and the practitioner. While it is hoped that the papers printed 
here will have many uses, the committee was looking especially for 
material which would be useful in agencies for in-service training 
programs and staff discussion and which would be helpful to students. 
It is our hope that the low selling price will ensure a wide audience 
for the papers. 

The committee considered approximately one hundred papers in- 
cluding those presented at meetings of the Sections and the Common 
Service Committees, as well as at the joint Associate Group meetings 
and meetings sponsored by individual Associate Groups. This is the 
first time the Conference has published Associate Group papers. Un- 
fortunately not all presentations and discussions could be considered 
because no manuscripts were available. 

Since the Conference is an open forum for the discussion of social 
welfare problems, divergent views on many subjects are frequently 

The selection of any paper does not imply endorsement of 
its views by the Conference or the committee members, nor does 
exclusion of a paper imply the opposite. 

The Conference is grateful to the members of the committee for 
giving their time to this undertaking and to the Health Publications 
Institute for making the publication possible. 


Joe R. Hoffer 
Executive Secretary 


July 19, 1951 
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NOTE 


The committee which selected the papers for inclusion in this 
volume wishes to call to the attention of the readers the fact that the 
papers listed below are of particular interest also to persons in group 
work and community organization. They are contained in “Social 
Welfare Forum 1951”, the official Proceedings of the 78th Annual 
Meeting: 

Estelle Alston—“Social Group Work with Hard to Reach Teen 

Agers.” 

Nathan Cohen—“The Place of the Sectarian Agency in Services to 
Groups.” 

Margaret Hartford—“Current Trends in Camping from the Stand- 
point of Intercultural Relations.” 

Sadie T. M. Alexander—“A Citizen’s Viewpoint on Social Welfare.” 

Martha Branscombe—“Basic Policies and Principles of Public Child 
Care Services.” 

James B. Carey—“Special Needs of Civilians in Congested Commu- 
nities.” 

Ray Johns—“Current Critical Issues of Council-Agency Relation- 
ships.” 

Rensis Likert—“Modern Methods of Measuring Public Reaction 
and the Applications of These Methods to the Social Welfare 
Field.” 

Violet M. Sieder—“Solving Health and Welfare Problems Through 
Neighborhood Participation.” 

James J. Wadsworth—“Community Values in Civil Defense.” 
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APPLYING NEW 
Id » 
KNOWLEDGE | Dyector Reweech Cone 


ABOUT GROUP | for Group Dynamics, 
aS BEH a University of Michigan 


DISCOVERING NEW EMPIRICAL knowledge and theoretical principles 
about the bases of group behavior, and the behavior of individuals in 
groups, is a slow long-term proposition. But good progress is being 
made, at an accelerating rate, by the growing number of research 
centers such as the Social Relations laboratories at Harvard University 
and the University of Minnesota, the Human Dynamics Laboratory 
at the University of Chicago, the Human Relations Research Center 
at New York University, and the Research Center for Group Dynamics 
at the University of Michigan. 

Applying this new knowledge, to improve and enrich group life, is 
an even tougher job which I think is proceeding more slowly. 

I would feel most secure just summarizing some of the recent re- 
search findings which have been added to the stockpile. But a number 
of such summaries are available *.*,* and it seems to me much more 
imperative to try to think about our more crucial common problem 
of applying such new knowledge to the practice of social work. This 
I assume was the major emphasis in the minds of the program com- 
mittee in suggesting the topic “Applying new knowledge. . . .” 

It seems to me we can ask two questions as we face this problem: 


1. By what process can new relevant information about group 
life become useful in specific practical situations? 

2. What kind of data should research workers in this field be 
looking for to produce the most useful information? 


I will attempt to focus on the first question, with a few observations 
on the second. 


Ways by which new research information can become useful. 


From my observations there are at least five ways in which new 
scientific knowledge and methodology can become useful. Let me men- 


1 Stone, Calvin P. and Taylor, Donald W. (eds.). Annual Review of Psychology— 
Vol. II, Stanford, California: Annual Reviews, Inc., 1951. 

2 Guetzkow, Harold (ed.). Groups, Leadership and Men, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie 
Press, 1951. 

8 Dennis, Wayne, et al. Current Trends in Social Psychology, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1948. 
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tion these ways, then discuss each one briefly with illustrations, then 
suggest a few tentative ideas about ways in which professional workers 
might move toward ensuring these types of processes of application. 

1. The first process is the discovery by research workers, and com- 
munication to professional practitioners, of basic generalizations about 
social process that have relevance to the functioning of a wide variety 
of groups in a wide variety of situations. 

2. A second link to utilization is the discovery, and communication 
to professional practitioners, of certain basic generalizations about 
the methodology of stimulating change in the functioning of indi- 
viduals or groups in a wide variety of situations. In other words we 
are now seeing that research can focus on structure and process, but 
it can also focus on the process of change in process and structure— 
with rather different types of basic discoveries which can be expected 
to relate more directly to our conceptions of the process of therapy, 
education, social change, etc. 

8. A third process of utilization is the communication of empirical 
research findings from one situation which are directly relevant to the 
solution of a specific operating problem which is similar to the one 
where the data were collected. This is not a matter of applying gen- 
eral principles and concepts, but utilizing concrete diagnostic informa- 
tion collected in a situation similar in certain respects to the one the 
practitioner is now facing. 

4. A fourth process of application is the communication, not of 
research information, but of diagnostic research procedures which can 
be usefully used to collect information about a specific practical prob- 
lem. 

5. A fifth process is the collaborative planning and conducting, by 
research scientists and professional practitioners, of application experi- 
ments to evaluate the hoped-for effectiveness of new procedures de- 
signed to be improvements over previous practices. 


Illustrations of these processes of utilization. 
1. Toward some generalizations about social process. 


Last year at this meeting Dr. Festinger of our staff reported * some 
of the experimental data on the process by which a group exerts 
pressure on the member to conform to group standards, and on the 
effect of deviating from group expectations in groups of different de- 
grees of cohesiveness. I have selected another type of phenomenon 
which is the focus of several current studies—the development and 
operation of social influence within the group structure: 


4 Festinger, Leon. Current Developments in Group Dynamics, Social Work in 
the Current Scene, New York: Columbia Wniversity Press, 1950. 
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a. We find that in a variety of groups, adult and child, the members 
of the group find it relatively easy to rank their fellow members from 
high to low on such criteria as productivity as a group member, 
amount of influence in the group, degree of personal liking, strength, 
expertness in certain areas, etc. 

b. And there tends to be quite a high group agreement on what 
member belongs where on a particular dimension. The amount of 
this agreement of course differs in different groups, and for different 
dimensions within the same group. 

c. If we test member’s perceptions of each other on quite a variety 
of different dimensions, such as strength, good ideas, independence 
from adult authority, popularity, expertness, etc., we find a very 
marked tendency for members who are judged high or low on one: 
dimension to be rated high or low on all the other dimensions. The 
correlations run from .60 to .90 in a study® of 32 children’s groups, 
and are confirmed in a study of adult groups.® Is this because the same 
persons are objectively the top people in their performance on all 
these different dimensions of group life? There is a growing body of 
evidence to show that this is not the case. In one laboratory study" 
the group was called on to solve a series of problems where expert 
knowledge of the meaning of rare words was important. One member 
of the group, unknown to the rest of the group, was specially trained 
in this knowledge. As you might expect, he rather soon came to be 
perceived as a leader in this situation as indicated by the ratings of 
the other members. But then the group was faced with a new series 
of tasks where specialized knowledge of the history of art was im- 
portant. Now another member of the group, by pre-arrangement, had 
the specialized knowledge. But the previous expert, who kept advanc- 
ing his uninformed opinions, continued to be more influential in the 
group in spite of the fact that another member was now more of an 
expert objectively on the relevant dimension of current group activity. 
Horowitz,* in a study of an adult discussion group of professional 
workers, has shown that our positive or negative feelings about other 
members of the group, tend to be maintained by a selective process 
of perception and memory, so that at the end of the meeting we tend 
to remember the ideas which were expressed which we agreed with as 

6 Polansky, Norman; Lippitt, Ronald, and Redl, Fritz. An Investigation of Be- 
havioral Contagion in Groups, Human Relations, 1950, 3, 4. 

Polansky, Norman; Lippitt, Ronald, and Redl, Fritz. The Use of Near-sociometric 
Data in Research on Group Treatment Processes, Sociometry, 1950, 13, 1. 

¢French, John R. P., Jr., and associates. Unpublished manuscript of research 
project at the National Training Laboratory in Group Development. 

7 Class laboratory experiment conducted by Dr. Harold H. Kelley and the 
author. 

8 Horowitz, Milton W.; Lyons, Joseph, and Perlmutter, Howard V. Induction of 
Forces in Discussion Groups, Human Relations, 1951, 4, 1. 
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coming from the persons we liked (although they sometimes really 
come from other members) and we tend to remember the ideas we 
disagreed with as coming from the members we have negative feelings 
about. 

d. Next we find, as you might expect, that these judgments which 
a member feels toward another member are reflected in his actual 
social interaction with that member. Members who perceive another 
member as “up the scale” exhibit various types of “deference be- 
havior” toward him. When they want to influence him they are more 
non-directive and tentative in their approaches. They imitate his 
behavior more frequently, and are more ready to submit to his influ- 
ence attempts. 

e. Next, our data show us that the group members who are the 
recipients of high or low prestige positions in the group show great 
individual differences in their sensitivity to this group attributed posi- 
tion, and react in different ways to the awareness which they have. In 
general there is quite a high degree of incorrect perception about the 
feelings and judgments and expectations of fellow group members. 


Those who are the recipients of group acceptance and prestige, and 
who are aware of this, tend to show a greater freedom to act—to be 
more spontaneous in reacting to social situations. In groups where 
high power is also correlated with being liked and accepted we find 
that those in high influence positions are actually more receptive to 
being influenced by fellow members (although actually more able to 
resist influence) than are those of lesser prestige. In groups where 
prestige is based more on own strength, without liking and acceptance 
by the group, those in high prestige positions are more directive in 
their influence attempts, and less open to influence, than members 
further down the scale. We are particularly interested at the present 
time in studying a population of “under-users” of their own influence 
potential. The group attributes high prestige to them, but they do not 
perceive this and do not exhibit the action-security, or exert the in- 
fluence in the group, which would be expected from their positions. 
Independent personality ratings on these children pick them out as 
relatively low in need to belong to and be accepted by the group. A 
second population we are studying is the “over-users” of their influ- 
ence potential. These are the group members who are not accorded 
high prestige by their fellow members, but who act as though they 
did have such an influence position. This of course results in inap- 
propriate social behavior which results in more group rejection. Per- 
sonality ratings indicate, among other things, that these members have 
a relatively low sensitivity to the needs and feelings of others. 

We hope to know more about the personality dynamics involved 
in these types of social role problems before long. The research of 
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Margaret Barron Luszki*® with a group of college students revealed 
that in that population those group members who were most sensitive 
to how they were judged by fellow members, and who were most 
accurate in their judgments of the group rankings of other members, 
were scored as more highly adjusted on personality tests, and were 
better able to observe and diagnose correctly certain human relations 
events which they were asked to observe. 

Brief though these summary statements are, I hope they point up 
rather concretely a number of emerging generalizations about the 
process by which social influence in the group is acquired and used. 
As researchers we are still dissatisfied with the range of groups on 
which we have checked the findings, and with the theoretical clarity 
with which we are able to state our generalizations. 

If such findings are essentially correct, then what? What application 
value is there for the practitioner? 

First, I would guess that familiarity with a growing body of such 
generalizations is likely to increase the diagnostic sensitivity of the 
practitioner in a wide variety of practical operating situations. For 
such generalizations to acquire maximum value they need to fit into 
an integrative theoretical structure. The more general the theory the 
more relevant to a wide range of practical situations. This I think 
has important implications for the kind of communication that needs 
to take place between scientists and practitioners for greatest practical 
value. 

There seems to me to be a second type of application from such 
specific research generalizations as these. The data seem to me to point 
to the need for the invention of new group procedures which will 
help facilitate the process of communication between members on 
dimensions of feelings about and expectations for each other. Such 
inventions are beginning to appear and need to be carefully evaluated, 
e.g., the interpersonal perception survey,” the group observer role,™ 
and other similar “feedback” procedures. 


2. Toward some generalization about the dynamics of changing 
attitudes and behavior. 
In his recent paper on “Achieving change in people” ** Dr. Cart- 
® Luszki, Margaret Barron. Emphatic ability and social perception: Factors 
associated with ability in social perception in life and in role-playing, Ph. D. thesis 
submitted at University of Michigan, 1951. 
10 Jenkins, David, and Lippitt, Ronald. The interpersonal perceptions of teachers, 
students, and parents. Monograph published by the National Education Association. 
11 Jenkins, David. Feedback and Group Self-evaluation, Journal of Social Issues, 
1948, 4, 2. 


12 Dorwin. Achieving change in people: The group dynamics ap- 
proach. (Unpublished manuscript.) 
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wright has pointed out the various emotional overtones and value 
issues to using such terms as “change,” “therapy,” “education,” “guid- 
ance,” etc. Clearly the basic scientific generalizations about the process 
of change will be available for attempted application by practitioners 
with different motivations, and different ethical frameworks. This 
issue has been explored at some length in the recent issue of the 
Journal of Social Issues entitled “Values and the social scientist.” %* 
At this point all I want to do is suggest several emerging generaliza- 
tions about the process of stimulating individual and group change, 
and look at their application potential. 

a. First generalization: “Efforts to change individuals or subparts 
of a group which, if successful, would have the result of making them 
deviate from the norms of the group will encounter strong resist- 
ance.” #* A growing amount of data from laboratory and field studies 
points to the tremendous pressures which groups can exert upon mem- 
bers to conform to the group’s norms. In many educational programs 
the crucial conflict of forces resulting in no change, or in quick “back- 
sliding,” is the conflict between a person’s perception of what the 
expectations and reactions of his group would be and what his own 
favorable reactions to the new ideas cr ways of behaving may be. This 
principle also accounts for the finding that in some educational situa- 
tions the trainees display symptoms of increasing tension and aggres- 
siveness because of the conflict situation. 

b. Second generalization: “Changes in one part of a group produce 
strain in other related parts which can be reduced only by eliminating 
the change or by bringing about readjustments in the related parts.” * 
It is a rather common professional practice to attempt to improve 
human relations and group efficiency by setting up special educational 
programs for certain classes of personnel in the organization—e.g., the 
foremen, the head nurses, the classroom teachers, the section heads, 
etc. If the training deals with the role of these personnel in the organi- 
zation, then it must deal with working relations with other classes 
of personnel in the structure—e.g., the workers, top management, the 
patients, the doctors, the students, the supervisors, etc. It is unrealistic 
to assume that these other subgroups will be unconcerned or unaware 
of efforts toward behavioral change of the trainees. And it is un- 
realistic for the educator or therapist not to recognize that the indi- 
viduals he is working with will have keen sensitivity to these pressures 
from above and below in the social structure. We find that even in 
the in-service training of teachers there is a strong feeling that “the 
children expect me to keep on being the kind of person they have 

18 Benne, Kenneth D., and Swanson, G. E. (eds.). Values and the Social Scientist, 
Journal of Social Issues, 1950, .6, 4. 

14 Cartwright, Dorwin. op. cit. 

15 Cartwright, Dorwin. op. cit. 
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come to expect and can predict” which acts as a force against the intro- 
duction of new classroom procedures without some reinforcement from 
the group. Discovery of the importance of this principle has resulted 
in experimentation with simultaneous work with several levels of an 
organization. 

c. Third generalization: “We may stimulate substantial change in 
understanding of, knowledge about, and attitudes toward good human 
relations, and may create strong motivations to change, without get- 
ting significant behavior changes which make a difference in inter- 
personal relations, unless certain skill practice opportunities with 
support are also given.” We are discovering more and more cases 
where basic insights, with attitudinal and motivational reorganization, 
are not enough to support the initiation and maintenance of changes 
of individual social role in a group. There seems to be an important 
additional element of interaction skill, of awkwardness in the early 
stages of developing such skill, and a need for “tryout” in warm sup- 
portive social situations where one is not “playing for keeps.” 

These three generalizations are just a sample of the types of con- 
clusions that are emerging from the increasing volume of research and 
theorizing on the process of changing individual and group behavior. 

The process by which such findings can be utilized in professional 
practice appears much more direct and simple than in the case of the 
previous generalizations about general social process and structure. 
But I think one interesting problem is immediately evident. The 
verbal communication of these principles and their derivations for 
professional practice does not really communicate enough theory or 
enough operational definition of the desirable practice. The generali- 
zation may indicate that participation in a group decision is a more 
effective mechanism of change than exhortation via a lecture. But 
our theory about the dynamics of social influence indicates that prob- 
ably certain specific psychological elements must be present in the 
group decision situation. Any old kind of a group decision cannot 
be expected to work. And creating these elements may require con- 
crete working through at the skill level of certain changes in cus- 
tomary professional practice. So it may be that in such cases we need 
a more intensive communication process between the researcher and 
practitioner than in the communication of more abstract generaliza- 
tions. 


8. The transfer of concrete research findings from one situation 
to another. 


I suggested that a third type of utilization of research findings was 
the case where two situations were enough alike so that data collected 
in one situation would apply directly to the diagnosis of the second. 
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Usually it is a dangerous shortcut to assume, without further diagnosis, 
that “what they found about their situation applies to ours.” But to 
a limited extent we are doing this all the time and need to be sensitive 
to the traps we may get into. 

I know a case where a scientist who had just finished a diagnostic 
study of the morale problems of a particular hospital was asked to 
spend a day or two as a consultant at another hospital on a similar 
problem. After interviews with two or three key informants he plunged 
immediately into some interpretative staff conferences, making the 
assumption from the clues he had picked up, that most of the data 
about the nature of staff relations from the other hospital were rele- 
vant. It was soon evident that in most cases this was amazingly cor- 
rect. Luckily he was flexible enough to sense, and collect more data, 
on the fact that the role of the ward attendants was quite different 
in the two hospitals. If he had missed this point his diagnostic inter- 
pretations and derived recommendations would have been incorrect 
and inadequate on quite an important point. 

One of the interesting and stimulating things about having a large 
volume of applied and basic research going on in social work opera- 
tional settings much like our own would be the concrete pointedness 
of many of the findings. But I’m sure we agree that this would never 
become an adequate substitute for specific diagnostic fact-finding 
about our own procedures or program—which takes me to my fourth 
application process. 

4. This is the communication by the research worker of certain re- 
search procedures which can be used to collect information to guide 
planning and action in the particular practical situation. Let me give 
two or three examples of what I mean by this— 

a. A group of parents, teachers, and students in several schools 
became interested in improving parent, teacher, student relations. A 
research scientist helped them formulate their problem more clearly, 
construct an appropriate interview schedule, select a sample, learn 
survey interviewing technique, and helped them code and organize 
their data. The exciting thing to watch was the motivation and skill 
of this group in acquiring methods which could help them in facing 
other new problems which might emerge, as well as ensuring high 
motivation and relative non-defensiveness in “getting their efforts- 
worth” out of the diagnostic data they had collected. 

b. A scientist consultant helped a national youth organization to 
adapt a projective interviewing technique for use by volunteers all 
over the country in a program evaluation study, with the data being 
fed back into the national office for collation and over-all interpreta- 
tion—with immediate effects on program materials and practices. 

c. A research technician helped a staff of business men, at their 
request, develop an observation schedule which one of their number 
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was to use at each meeting, to collect data on the effectiveness of their 
decision-making process. They discovered, as he worked with them, 
that they had to set up training sessions also in how to use the instru- 
ment reliably. 

d. A discussion group decided they'd like to try to make practical 
use of a research instrument being used “on them.” This consisted of 
a switch under the table in front of each of them which they used to 
indicate their feelings about what was going on. These switches ac- 
tivated a panel of lights in the research booth which were photo- 
graphed to give a running record of positive and negative feelings in 
the group. The group set the panel of lights up where they could see 
it so that everyone could see how his remarks were being reacted to, 
without knowing who was the source of any particular reaction. The 
group seemed to find this a very effective self-training device in learn- 
ing how to work more efficiently with less “hidden agenda” to disrupt 
the work process. 

Other examples could be given of the adapting of research meth- 
odology to the practical problem-solving needs of a professional prac- 
titioner or a group. I believe that the application potential here is 
tremendous. New research procedures are being invented continuously 
to solve specific research problems. Many of them would be adapted 
and applied to the solution of operating problems. 

5. My fifth and final type of application is the collaborative “action 
research experiment” which has some scientific interest for the re- 
searcher and is an attack on a practical problem of program evaluation 
or program development for the professional practitioner. This in- 
volves the cooperative defining of a significant hypothesis about some 
aspect of professional practice, and the setting up of conditions where 
the hypothesis can be tested. 

An example of this type of process of application is our cooperative 
project with the Connecticut State Interracial Commission on the 
training of community leaders.’* We tested the hypotheses that single 
leaders coming from a particular community would be less likely to 
apply their learnings in actual practice than would leaders who had 
the supportive influence of several other leaders from the same com- 
munity who went through the same workshop together; and secondly, 
that leaders from high positions in the community influence structure 
would be more likely to apply their learnings than those from lower 
positions of influence. Such questions called for more than just hold- 
ing a workshop. The professional practitioners had to carry through 
certain types of recruiting and public relations to satisfy the research 
designs, and the research workers had to become heavily involved in 
understanding and measuring certain professional practices. The re- 

16 Lippitt, Ronald. Training in Community Relations, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1949. 
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sult was rewarding, and the findings had generalization value beyond 
the evaluation of this particular training program. 
To summarize then— 


1. I have suggested that research generalizations about social be- 
havior and group functioning may have practical value in providing 
the practitioner with diagnostic sensitivities and integrative frames of 
reference for looking at the phenomena of his own operating situa- 
tion. The more “basic” the generalization is in its application to a 
wide range of groups and situations, and the better organized the 
abstract theoretical structure is, the more practical value it will have, 
if it is adequately communicated and understood. 

2. Second, it has seemed to me that concrete application in practice 
of certain derivations for improvements in professional practice re- 
quire more than intellectual understanding. Additional kinds of par- 
ticipation and interaction are required in the communication process 
between the researcher and the practitioner. ~ 

$8. Third, the communication of certain research procedures seems 
to be a very significant type of application of science to professional 
practice. 

4. And finally, the collaborative planning and conducting of ap- 
plication experiments seems to be one of the most effective ways of 
ensuring effective two-way communication between the scientist and 
the practitioner in a situation where the needs of both are being met 
by the joint effort. 


I find I can’t stop without looking at one further question. Just 
what can be done, practically, to organize and maintain such processes 
of application? What do we actually do about facilitating such commu- 
nication relationships between overworked professional social workers 
and equally involved non-communicative research workers? Obviously 
not much help will flow from a few National Conference papers like 
this one—or even much better ones. But on the other hand an increas- 
ing number of social scientists are becoming disturbed and motivated 
by the growing lag between existing knowledge and its utilization, and 
do not feel their only responsibility is to produce more new knowl- 
edge. And I’m sure an increasing number of professional workers are 
becoming actively interested in the systematic evaluation of current 
practice and in the innovation of scientifically sound new practices. 

Here are a few of the thoughts that began to flow as I tried to think 
about this question. I advance them hesitantly in the hope that they 
may stimulate more adequate ideas from others— 

1. What about an annual research review publication, modelled 
after the Annual Review of Psychology, of Physiology, etc., but with a 
specific focus on research of greatest relevance to social work, and with 
some effort at pointing up applications? This would, of course, require 
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a full time editor, working with an editorial committee. I have little 
doubt a foundation grant would be available for such a project. 

2. What about experimenting with research interpretation work 
conferences like one tried recently by a group of adult educators? For 
an initial session the educators talked about their major problems as 
they saw them, while the social scientists listened and made notes. 
Then the scientists talked about their perceptions of the problems 
as they reformulated them, and their interpretations of relevant data 
while the educators listened and made notes. Then a discussion 
process of clarification, testing out of ideas, and interpretations began. 

3. What about experimenting, on an inservice and preservice basis, 
with a study seminar on “basic theory of change” cutting across case- 
work, group work, and community organization—and across per- 
sonality theory, social psychology, sociology, and anthropology? 

4. What about the possibility of experimenting, as the National 
Conference of Adult Education has done, with skill clinics or institutes 
as a part of the Annual Meeting of the National Conference, where 
groups can get below the verbal level in exploring new innovations 
in professional practice? 

5. What about the possibility that some of the professional schools 
and some of the Councils of Social Agencies might explore the develop- 
ment of programs of applied research in collaboration with selected 
social scientists who would serve on the research committee, or take 
an active role in specific projects? 

6. What about the possibility of stimulating an inter-society com- 
mittee on research that might take leadership in encouraging the 
development of certain demonstration projects by practitioner-scientist 
teams? 


I’m sure these ideas are awfully feeble when compared to what we 
ought to be doing. Certainly “applying new knowledge” will remain 
an empty unsatisfying phrase until we do move concretely to set up 
certain new processes of communication and procedures of collabora- 
tion. 
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PsYCHIATRY AND PSYCHOANALYSIS have much to gain from and much 
to contribute to the leisure time agencies, particularly those agencies 
which represent “homes from home” for children and youth between 
the ages of 6 and 18. 

These leisure time agencies, such as Boys’ Clubs, settlements, neigh- 
borhood houses, recreation centers, playgrounds, which attract so many 
children in their after-school hours, present the psychiatrist with an 
ideal setting for making a natural history study of human family life, 
especially in metropolitan areas, where you could say families are 
undergoing a process of urbanization. There is no other setting in our 
culture where children and their families go and come as they please, 
where there is an open door, and where they are free from a super- 
imposed artificial, synthetic pattern, such as obtains for the school 
situation. Because the free and easy, come and go within the leisure 
time agency comes closest to the natural habitat, sensitized personnel 
have a unique opportunity to study everyday intra-familial and extra- 
familial formative relationships. If we bear in mind that thousands 
of young children and youth in metropolitan areas throughout the 
country have more sustained contact with the personnel of leisure 
time agencies than they have with their own parents, we can acquire 
some awareness of the great health-promotion potentialities of the 
personnel in these agencies. Not only are these long sustained contacts 
occurring during the most important formative years, but they are 
taking place in an ideal setting. The contacts that youth make in their 
free, spontaneous time have a particularly high formative value. 

Psychiatry and psychoanalysis have moved into the home, also—to 
a lesser extent—into the schools, but the great leisure time field has 
been seriously overlooked. From their intensive study of Man under 
neurotic and psychotic stress, psychiatry and analysis have gained sig- 
nificant insights into the dynamics of human behavior and motivation 
and particularly into the formative significance of inter-personal rela- 
tionships. However, relatively few psychiatrists have had any down- 
to-earth experience actually in the community. In order to make a 
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really worthwhile contribution to the training of leisure time and 
recreation personnel, psychiatry must descend from its clinical ivory 
tower, roll up its sleeves, and from personal, day-to-day experience 
with the everyday problems of everyday people, acquire a language 
and an approach that is acceptable to the personnel of such agencies. 
Psychiatry and psychoanalysis are well aware of their deficiencies in 
this particular regard and steps are under way to encourage young 
psychiatrists to go into the community as part of their training. 

There is a standing committee of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion on Leisure Time Activity, of which I am Chairman. In our report 
last year, we pointed out that leisure time agencies throughout the 
country were greatly in need of and were demanding more help from 
psychiatry, and we emphasized at the same-time that only a com- 
munity-oriented psychiatry could really help. 

I have had the very good fortune of working in the Boys’ Clubs of 
the Children’s Aid Society of New York for over ten years, attending 
the clubs’ playgrounds regularly, and functioning as a program ad- 
visor. I was also associated with the Union Settlement, New York 
City, and for two years spent several hours a week with their children 
and staff. All this experience came to me after I had been eleven 
years in psychiatry, and two years in psychoanalysis. I regard such 
experience as of the greatest value to the practicing psychiatrist and 
psychoanalyst, and when it comes to health-promotion psychiatry 
(mental hygiene), I regard such experience as indispensable. 

At the outset, I wish to emphasize that this presentation concerns 
itself with the utilization of psychiatric and psychoanalytic insights 
in the service of health promotion. Situated in the most condensed 
areas of the social body, leisure time agencies can be thought of as 
somewhat analagous to the endocrine glands of the human body. They 
perform a positive function. By grasping their health promotion po- 
tentialities and by sensitization of staff to a keener awareness of their 
functioning, then the ultimate goal and the full effect will be to make 
healthy youth still healthier. Avoidance of the negative attitude of 
disease-prevention which still too strongly characterizes general medi- 
cine, has an immediate and a beneficial effect upon the atmosphere or 
climate of the whole agency. Closely related to this positive approach 
is the primary concern for the health of all the children. Dealing with 
hundreds, or even thousands, of children between the ages of six and 
eighteen, our new insights and concepts may be used to devise ways 
that will reach all the children. All are agreed that therapeutic clinics, 
dealing with individual children, comparable to mental hygiene 
clinics, have no place within a Boys’ Club, a settlement house, or 
neighborhood house. The procedures adopted by such a mental hy- 
giene clinic are completely antithetical to what I have experienced 
and am about to describe and, furthermore, such a therapeutic clinic 
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would carry implications that would alter the whole meaning and 
function of the club to the community. 

The particular approach which I am about to describe has, then, as 
its fundamental objective the sensitization and training of leisure time 
personnel, so that a health-promoting “atmosphere” or “climate” can 
be developed that will reach all children. Emphasis throughout is 
placed upon the cultural and inter-personal factors that determine 
character, rather than instinctive factors. Also, still greater emphasis 
is being placed throughout this whole program upon the extra-familial 
factors in character formation. By this, is meant mainly the “figurative 
parents” that make up the personnel of the leisure time agency. Due 
consideration is given to the tremendous importance of the intra- 
familial factors, that is, the effect of parents upon the character of 
children. However, it must be strongly emphasized and brought home 
to personnel that the prevailing tendency to subscribe to the belief 
that parents are 100% responsible for the character formation of their 
children has not only demoralized parents, but has also insidiously 
demoralized those who are working with the children; that is, the 
extra-familial, or figurative, parents. Given a poor home, with mal- 
adjusted parents who are inaccessible, and unamenable, there is a 
tendency for group agency personnel to throw up their hands and say, 
“There is nothing we can do about it.” In so doing, they ignore and 
deny their potentialities and their work, therefore, with children can 
have no meaning. 

Leisure time agencies are primarily interested in promoting healthy 
growth of the whole being and the whole social body. Regarding such 
total growth, medicine has made great strides in determining and 
specifying the physical factors that are essential for healthy growth 
and those that are harmful to healthy growth. While all agree that 
there are also inter-personal factors essential for growth and inter- 
personal factors harmful to growth, little has been done to define, 
describe and translate into terms of everyday living just what these 
essential or harmful inter-personal factors may be. We found it was 
much easier to say which relationships were bad for you than to say 
which were good for you, but we had to think and work constantly 
in these terms. In supplying the inter-personal factors essential for 
growth, the culture, the figurative parents, the leaders in the com- 
munity and particularly the figurative parents in the leisure time 
agencies, should accept a responsibility equal to that of the parents. 


General Principles in the Sensitization of Leisure Time Personnel 


The “climate” of the leisure time agency depends upon the per- 
sonnel. Promoting morale and relieving anxiety of the staff becomes 
our first consideration. The first step to improve morale is to develop 
a sense of our value and an awareness of the tremendous potentialities 
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of our everyday relationships with children and, secondly, a clear 
conception of our function in relation to them. While there should 
be avoidance of super-intellectualizing, we should constantly try to 
define and redefine our function in relation to everyday formative 
relationships. I think the best work will be done and the greatest 
benefits derived by all concerned if we see our function and do every- 
thing we can as parents, as figurative parents and leaders in the com- 
munity to protect children from extremes. The profound implications 
and significance of this definition of function—to protect children from 
extremes—will become clearer as I proceed. Still speaking generally, 
the following are important ingredients of an invigorating climate 
and a high personnel morale:--HOLISM, HUMANISM, HUMOR, 
HOMER, HUMILITY. 

Holism assures an approach to the child as a whole—and concern 
for its total intellectual, emotional, muscular development. This con- 
cept of integration should extend to the community; the child should 
be seen as a unique, but integral part of the social body. No one item 
of behavior can be singled out for concern, but the child’s whole 
context of living and the constellation of his various relationships 
intra-familiar and extra-familiar are kept in focus. 

Humanism implies a recognition of the universality of human na- 
ture. Also a respect for the past in the present and the present in the 
past. 

Humor—meaning mainly the ability to laugh at the juxtaposition 
of opposites in one’s self, to recognize and accept, but not condone 
our inner inconsistencies and contradictions. The ability to accept such 
contradictions in one’s self immediately assures superiority over them. 

Homer—to catch the universal themes that express themselves in 
human nature, to think figuratively and poetically, as well as literally, 
about children, particularly to accept much of what they say figura- 
tively, as well as literally. What is implied here is the avoidance of an 
intellectual approach to children. 

Humility—an acceptance of human frailty, contradictions and lim- 
itations, a healthy, warm affection for the early groping, beginning 
stages of development. This means loving the child in one’s self. 

To the above several considerations I would now like to add certain 
specific guiding principles which have proved to be valuable working 
concepts in the sensitization of leisure time personnel. 

(1) All children will naturally grow straight unless something in 
their inter-personal contact makes them grow crooked. When that 
something is removed, they will grow straight again. 

(2) In growing up, the following inter-personal conditions present 
problems or challenges to the individual: a deficiency in the human 
attitudes helpful to growth and/or the presence of human attitudes 
harmful to growth. 
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(3) All children have such problems. Since we are human, there can 
be no ideal family, no ideal leisure time agency, no ideal “home from 
home”. Because of the anxieties of present day living, adult attitudes 
present children with greatly intensified problems and challenges. 
(Challenge is perhaps a preferable word to problem.) There may be 
considerable disagreement as to the kind of adult attitudes that pre- 
sent problems to growing children. The late James Plant, having the 
courage to be finite in these days of relativity, posed the question: 
what are the eighteen or twenty problems common to the children 
of our culture? We can say that over-protection, rejection, exploita- 
tion, deprivation, male preference, erratic discipline are parental atti- 
tudes that all would agree are detrimental to healthy growth. We 
cannot take these problems or challenges from our children, nor 
would we want to, because, in meeting the challenges created by these 
various attitudes, children develop their various personalities, tempera- 
ments and dispositions. 

(4) There is a universality about such eovhien. That is, they differ 
only in degree and not in kind, as we pass from one family to another, 
from one economic level to another, from one racial group to another, 
and from one era to another. 

(5) Problems do not exist in isolation or pure culture. There is in- 
evitable overlapping and superimposition. 

(6) Much of a child’s behavior represents his various and often- 
conflicting attempts to resolve such problems and challenges so that 
healthy growth can proceed. 

(7) Children have an amazing degree of adaptability in their exper- 
imental efforts to cope with these various inter-personal attitudes. 

(8) Children are not aware of these attitudes as problems and are 
unable to verbalize them. 

(9) It is not the problems per se nor the challenges per se, but their 
intensity that leads to and necessitates extreme deviation. 

(10) A child is the sensitive indicator of the presence of an extreme 
problem. Anti-social, unusual, deviated behavior—unusual behavior 
either of a positive or a negative nature—are symptoms, indications, 
signals that the child is confronted with some extreme challenge. 

(11) Therefore, it is of fundamental importance in this whole ap- 
proach that diagnosis of problems should precede diagnosis of the 
child. This point of view, this orientation effects a great change in the 
whole attitude of the agency. It shifts the focus of attention from the 
child and obviates all finger-pointing, comparisons and singling out of 
individuals. 

It surely is obvious that a basic orientation around the problems of 
children is preferable to that of an orientation around problem chil- 
dren. (The term “problem” for many has lost its value. Perhaps the 
term “challenge” should be substituted and only when these chal- 
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lenges have reached some extreme intensity should they be called 
problems.) Personnel qualifications will come to be evaluated not in 
terms of understanding children, but in terms of understanding the 
problems of children. 

A basic requirement, then, of personnel in any group agency, but 
particularly in a leisure time agency, would be to acquire some aware- 
ness of the problems of children. This involves consideration of the 
attitudes that are favorable or unfavorable to human growth and how 
these express and demonstate themselves in everyday relationships. 
Then ways and means must be found for uncovering the types or 
problems that are particularly prevalent in the cultural area of the 
leisure time agency. As mentioned above, these problems are universal 
and differ only in degree, and not in kind, but by studying their 
manifestations, in their everyday work and contacts, the personnel 
will become sensitized to their existence and their local prevalence 
and intensity. This sensitization of staff to the problems that confront 
all children is essential in order that personnel can carry out its 
great functional role of protecting children from extremes. Psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis have shown us the extent to which blind and in- 
sensitive individuals (albeit with good intentions) can unwittingly 
and inadvertently intensify, aggravate and perpetuate many of these 
problems of children. The final guiding principle, then, to insure 
protection of children from extremes should be: 

(12) Avoid unwitting, inadvertent or unconscious perpetuation of 
the problems of children. 

(13) Avoid inadvertent, unconscious perpetration of the child's 
unhealthy and unacceptable attempts at solution. Something more 
has to be said to avoid any misapprehension regarding what consti- 
tutes a serious problem for the growing child. As I mentioned above, 
all children have these problems, and no one type of problem exists 
in pure culture but there is always considerable overlapping. However, 
very often one type of problem, such as exploitation, over-protection, 
male preference, may be found to be outstanding. There is a tendency 
for personnel in the beginning to confuse what could be called the 
primary problems as mentioned above, and secondary problems. Sec- 
ondary problems are those problems created by the child himself in 
view of the type of deviation he has had to resort to in his experi- 
mental attempts to deal with his own life situation. 

The whole idea of unconscious and inadvertent perpetuation intro- 
duces perhaps what is our most important guiding principle. It helps 
to direct attention to what is going on unconsciously and also helps 
to focus attention upon what is going on in the immediate present. 
There has been perhaps an over-concern with genetic causes—an over- 
emphasis upon what initiates the intense problems and challenges of 
children—and not enough emphasis on what keeps those problems 
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alive. The following is a helpful and, it seems to me, a healthy, train 
of thought. The natural parents of the growing child do initiate 
problems because of their unfavorable attitudes. If these are not too 
severe, the child’s natural adaptability will find a way of overcoming 
the unfavorable climate without serious deviation, so that its natural 
growth and self-expression can proceed. When the child leaves the 
home, a blind and insensitive culture can intensify and aggravate 
unconsciously and even consciously the harmful attitudes that origi- 
nated in the home. Then as the final step in the whole process, the 
individual begins unconsciously to perpetuate his own difficulties and 
his own unhealthy solutions. Therefore, to our list of causes, genetic 
causes, contributing causes, precipitating causes, we must now add 
perpetuating causes. When a staff worker asks, “What should I do 
with this child, or with this group?” we have to say, first of all, what 
are you doing now, because what you plan to do today or tomorrow 
is predicated on what you are doing right here and now. Psycho- 
analysis has made great strides, great contributions toward helping 
individuals recognize how they are unconsciously their own worst 
enemy—how they set up their own obstacles to growth—how they per- 
petuate their difficulties. Psychoanalysis also has helped in private con- 
ferences with parents, to show them how they are unconsciously 
fostering many of the problems and patterns that consciously they 
wish to remove. 

As a result of over sixteen years’ work with the personnel of leisure 
agencies, I am confident that a great deal can be done to give staff 
members a greater awareness of their formative relationships with 
children, to help them realize the unconscious determinants of their 
own difficulties with children, and to show them the extent to which 
they are unconsciously perpetuating attitudes to a point that is ad- 
mittedly harmful to healthy growth. 


Methods of Uncovering Problems and Sensitizing Staff 


The fundamental principle here is to remind personnel rather than 
to inform them. Education is applied in its basic connotation as a 
process of “leading out” (from the Latin e duco). Rather than stress 
the superimposition of facts, the attempt is constantly made to activate 
the existent but latent knowledge of personnel. Many personnel are 
completely unaware of the value of the knowledge they have acquired 
over the years. They have accumulated data about inter-personal rela- 
tionships. With many who have had long experience with children 
and youth, it is a case of “He who knows and knows not he knows, 
he is asleep—wake him.” The activation of this latent knowledge has 
the most amazing effect upon the morale of personnel. 

Staff should be encouraged to define and describe the attitudes that 
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are favorable and unfavorable to human growth. All will agree that 
“perfect love casteth out all fear” and that love and affection are the 
essential ingredients cf a healthy climate, but it is essential constantly 
to endeavor to translate these abstracts into what should actually take 
place in everyday relationships. It is much easier to say what is not 
love than to say what is love. But, more important and more signif- 
icant still, great self-deception arises in this regard and many attitudes 
are mistaken for love and affection which turn out to be the exact 
opposite. I have in mind here over-protection, possessive love, ex- 
ploitation of the child. I find that not only staff and parents them- 
selves are deceived by such attitudes which they regard as love, but so 
often, staff have not recognized the prejudicial and harmful nature 
of the self-deceits. 

On the basis of the universality of the problems and challenges 
confronting all children, that they vary only in degree and not in 
kind, that there is always overlapping, staff members are encouraged 
to examine their own childhood and to consider the various problems 
that confronted them. While every family pattern and constellation 
is recognized as unique and every individual is as unique as his finger- 
prints, the awareness that this uniqueness stems from a difference of 
degree, stems from a unique arrangement and blending of common 
human attitudes, and that the Colonel’s lady and Mrs. O’Grady are 
the same under the skin, the gradual realization of all this greatly 
assists discussion, freedom of expression, ventilation of individual 
problems and results in a great improvement in the general awareness. 

These procedures affect personnel by extending their interest beyond 
the individual, by focusing their attention not so much upon what's 
going on inside the individual but what is going on between indi- 
viduals. Where previously there had been concern for the anatomy 
and physiology or the structure and function of the human body, 
there is now concern for the anatomy and physiology, or structure 
and function of the social body, always with encouragement to see 
the individual as a unique but integral part of the social body. The 
constellation of the social body, the family pattern, the club family 
pattern become important. Stresses and strains and frictions within the 
social body become the field of consideration and always the observer 
sees himself as a functional part of what he is observing. 

But there is, above all, a need to nucleate the entire program of staff 
sensitization around something that is more practical, concrete and 
tangible. Efforts are made to learn from the children and youth within 
our sphere of influence something of the general nature of the inter- 
personal problems that confront them. Given the orientation indicated 
above, staff are able to make many pertinent, significant observations 
in the course of their work in the playground, games room, gym- 
nasium. However, to this sensitized observation has been added an 
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interview with individual children. The purpose of this interview 
must be fully grasped. (See appendix to this paper.) It is not in any 
sense carried out in order to diagnose the child, but to diagnose the 
problems to which the child may be exposed. In any area, the first 
object of a leisure time agency or any group agency should be to 
acquire a sample of the culture, the inter-personal culture, of the 
inter-personal soil, and to learn something of its favorable and un- 
favorable ingredients. Therefore, children are selected at random for 
the interview. No one child is singled out because it presents some 
unusual deviation. It may be in the general sampling taken that some 
deviated children will be included, but this in no way is the purpose 
of the interview. In other words, there is a need to find out the types 
of inter-personal attitudes which are particularly prevalent in certain 
areas. From my experience in New York City, in the American Negro 
section, the Czechoslovak section, the Southern Italian section, some 
problems were more prevalent in certain areas than in others. Always 
we were aware of quantitative and not qualitative variations. In 
Harlem, for instance, over-protection of the young male child is rela- 
tively rare, whereas, in the Southern Italian section, this is the rule. 

In interviewing children for the purpose of discovering the prob- 
lems they contend with, it is not presumed they are aware of or will 
mention their problems directly. As in all examinations we have to 
adapt our instrument to the sensitivity of what we are examining. 
After considerable thought, it was felt advisable to resort to a ques- 
tionnaire method. Years ago, Dr. Adolf Meyer of Baltimore expressed 
the opinion that the indirect questionnaire was perhaps the most 
effective method for eliciting reliable information about inter-personal 
relationships. 

With children under 13 years of age, one brief, informal interview, 
using a standardized non-leading, indirect questionnaire, has proved 
to be a reliable means of determining the predominant parental atti- 
tudes and intra-familial problems confronting each child. In most 
instances the child’s comments indirectly revealed significant parental 
attitudes that had been completely overlooked. The picture of intra- 
familial relationships that were constructed from the child’s answers 
was very often in striking contrast to the picture of the family life 
that the staff had formed from their contacts. After the staff had been 
sensitized by the interview, many family situations that had formerly 
been accepted as healthy were recognized to be quite unhealthy and 
found closely to conform to the interview picture. Thus, our work 
demonstrated the great extent of our misinformation and real ignor- 
ance as to each child’s personal world, because so many of us, irrespec- 
tive of experience, had subjective, emotional “blind spots” for certain 
significant parental attitudes until the interview brought them to our 
attention. This sensitization was usually signalized by a statement 
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from the staff such as “Now that you mention it, Doctor, I can see 
what the boy has been up against.” 

As we become more expert in diagnosing the child’s problems from 
the interview, we found that we were more inclined to err on the side 
of not attaching enough significance to what was said. Much more 
valid data were gained from a child’s response to indirect, non-leading, 
informal questions than from his mood and behavior during the inter- 
view. Much of a child’s behavior represented his attempts to deal 
with the intra-familial problems that we sought to answer, and we 
were primarily interested in diagnosing each child’s problem and not 
in diagnosing the child. 

The wealth of material provided an excellent opportunity for an 
extensive comparative analysis. This served clearly to reveal simi- 
larities and differences in the parental attitude confronting children 
and brought many problems to light that otherwise would have passed 
unnoticed. 

It is obvious that all children have greater or lesser problems created 
by parental attitudes and that these problems differ in degree rather 
than in kind as we go from one family or from one racial group to 
another. The universal occurrence and the similarity of intra-familial 
problems was borne out by every interview. Always we were aware of 
quantitative and not qualitative variations. Familiarity with these 
fundamental and universal problems enabled us quickly to recognize 
their familial and racial variations and intensities. Furthermore, it 
seemed clear that a child’s behavior was more directly related to the 
intensity of his problem than to its nature and much of his behavior 
represented the various strategies and maneuvers that he had found, 
in the course of his concsious and unconscious experimenting, would 
bring him the greatest relief or the best solution. Urgent problems 
made the child more compulsive and indiscriminate in his choice of 
solution and invariably produced extreme behavior. Even in those 
instances where parental attitudes were very severe and would ob- 
viously have a marked effect upon behavior, the child showed no 
awareness of what was really troubling him. No child at any time 
verbalized his intra-familiar difficulties or his basic problems. These 
were all revealed indirectly during the interview and subsequently 
confirmed. 

I discuss these interviews with the staff members individually and 
collectively. Each interview can be seen as a kind of dissection pro- 
cedure during which we endeavor by the study of one situation to 
learn something about the problems of children in general. By these 
various means staff acquire a good deal of information as to the prob- 
lems in their own lives, the problems in the lives of children. They 

become better and better equipped to carry out their greatest function, 
that of protecting children from extremes. Only by constantly think- 
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ing and working in terms of these everyday problems that confront 
all of us can staff be more and more certain that they are not uncon- 
sciously perpetuating the unfavorable attitudes and relationships 
which, not by their existence, but by their intensity alone, can bring 
about serious deviations in the growth of the individual. 

Greatest consideration was given to four major problems which we 
found were the most prevalent, harmful parental attitudes throughout 
the metropolitan area. This classification was purely arbitrary and 
represented an initial attempt to diagnose common conditions of liv- 
ing. The four commonest parental attitudes were: 


1. Rejection 

2. Deprivation 

8. Over-protection 
4. Exploitation 


Staff became especially sensitized to and conversant with manifesta- 
tion of these problems in the lives of children. Particular care was 
taken insofar as possible in the club family, in the home from home, 
that there would not be in the policies and programs and the inter- 
personal relationships the perpetuation of any of these attitudes. 
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os Given below are the questions to be used in interviewing children, as 
well as instructions for the interviewers. 

we At the outset it is important to realize what you are setting out to discover 

hout from each child. Insofar as all children have problems, you intend to un- 

and cover what problems confront the interviewed child in his relationships. 

E liv- As you know, the child does not verbalize his problems; some problems 
will be more obvious or intense than others; they will overlap, but through 
this interview you wish to obtain at least some vague idea of the most 
important parental attitude that confronts the child in growing up. 

1. It is of the utmost importance that the interviewed child be made 
to feel absolutely at ease and that this is an informal conversation or 
chat. The questions you ask should have to do with the everyday 

festa- life of the youngster in and around the Club and with his com- 
was panions. At the outset, you should not address any questions to the 

child. It is helpful to indicate the chair where they are to sit and 

a, then point to your chair and say, “I’m going to sit down here”. 
nter- Then I would say, “I have been coming here a long time and I’m 


sure I know a great many of your friends. I am helping Mr. K. or 
Mr. L. to improve the program of the Club, to bring things to the 
Club and add more things to the program so that all of you 
youngsters will have more fun and get more satisfaction here.” The 
principle here is that in your first contact with every child something 
should flow from you to that child and you should never begin any 
relationship with a question. Remember that every question is a 
demand, regardless of the friendliness of the question and regardless 
of how pleasant the topic may be. 

2. It is of the utmost importance to realize that everything the child 
says to you has value. Everything is significant, not only the content 
of what the child says but the way he says it. Many children are 
speaking figuratively and they must not always be taken literally. 
Take them literally but consider what the possible figurative im- 
plication may be of what they say. For instance, when a youngster 
complains about some of the doors in the Club being locked it may 
be that he is telling you that he always feels locked out, that he 
always feels excluded, that he is hungry to be on the inside, that 
he really lives in a kind of cold world. 

8. Avoid leading questions and remember there is no need to wait to 
get an answer to the question you ask. You can go right on to the 
next one. Always get the child’s first remarks because whatever is 
uppermost in the child’s mind will come out first and certainly what- 
ever is uppermost must be there for some reason. 


The following questions have been recently discussed (1951) by the entire 
staff of the City Branches of the Children’s Aid Society and some changes 
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have been made that seemed desirable in the light of past experience in 
interviewing several thousand children. 


Bk ME Rr nnas cvccccemscsvecsvesescetscceccccoee AGG. .cccccccce 


How long have you belonged to this Club? 
. Are you glad you joined? 
. Why did you join the Club? 
. What other reasons for joining? (exhaust) 


. Do you know many boys at the Club? 

- Do you know many girls? 

. Have you plenty of friends here at the Club? 
. Who do you have most fun with at the Club? 


1. 
2 
8 
4 
5. What does your family want you to do here at the Club? 
6 
7 
8 
9. 


10. How often do you come? 


. Where is the first room you go to? 


12. What other room? (exhaust) 


What other room? 


14. Do you play outdoors? 


. What do you do outdoors? 


16. What do you like best in the whole Club? 


- What do you like to play best in the whole Club? 
. Are you on a team? 


19. Would you like to be on a team? 


Are you a good boxer? 

. Are you a good runner? 

The above questions pertain to boys. Regarding girls you say: 
Are you a good sewer? 

. Are you a good dancer? 

. Are you a good runner? 

. Is there anything you want to learn here at the Club? 
Is there anything you want to practice here at the Club? 
Do you like school? 

Well, I mean do you really like it or just half and half? 
What do you like best at school? 

What else do you like? 


$1. What is hardest for you? 

$2. Some of these days you're going to grow up and leave school... . 
“What would you like to be when you grow up?” (Sometimes to this 
children will say, “I don’t know,” and I've always said, “Well, I know 
you don’t know and you will probably change your mind a good deal, 
but tell me some of the things you’ve thought of.”) 

$3. What else have you thought of? 

$4. What else? (Exhaust.) (Also sometimes it’s helpful when the child just 
says, “I don’t know” to ask them to guess.) 

$5. What does your mother want you to be when you grow up? 

86. What does your father want you to be? (In regard to these questions 
they will also say, “I don’t know” and you can say “guess” what your 
father wants you to be or what do you think they want?) 

37. Do you have a report card at your school? 
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. Who cares what you get on it? 
. Do you need any help with your homework? 
. Who helps you? 

. Who do you live with? 





Who else? 


. How many brothers and sisters have you? (Determine child's position 


in family, oldest, youngest, etc.) 
Who do you have the most fun with in the family? 


. What's the most fun with brother? 


What's the most fun with sister? 


. What's the most fun with father? 
. What's the most fun with mother? 
. You are the youngest in the family. . . . How do you like to be the 


youngest? How do you like to be the oldest? . 
Would you like to be youngest? or oldest? or middle? 
Do you play with your mother? 


- Do you play with your father? 
. Who do you go out with most? 
. Where do you go? 


Are you strong and healthy? 


. What does your father say about that? 


What does your mother say about that? 


. Are you having a good time here at the Club? 
. Is everybody good to you? Everybody? 
. Do you go to camp? (If boy says “no” you might ask him if he would 


like to go to camp.) 


. What is the most fun at camp? 
. Are there any questions you want to ask me about the Club? 
. Any other questions? 


. . » This generally concludes the interview and I say at this point, 
“Well, now I know some of the things you want to do here. You know 
everybody is different. Some boys like to do some things, some boys like 
to do something else. Everybody's different and we want to have things 
going on here at the Club so all of you boys and girls can find some- 
thing you like to do and want to do.” 


At this point you may elaborate on activities at the Club and also re- 
assure the child if he is concerned about his health, etc. You may ask the 
boy if he could have three wishes, what would he most wish for. Also, ask 
him if he has a pet. Avoid asking probing questions or those of such a nature 
that would embarrass the boy or his parents. Do not tire the child with too 
much further questioning. 

In the past fifteen years no family, parent or child has ever objected to 
or even questioned any part of this interview procedure. This acceptability 
has remained despite the fact that we were dealing with a section of metro- 
politan culture that contained many suspicious and defensive elements. 
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SERVICES TO SY oy bs eon 7s 
INDIVIDUALS Service, Guts District, 


WITHIN A GROUP | Community Service Society of New 
WORK SETTING* | York 


ABOUT THREE YEARS ago the family service agencies who were mem- 
bers of the Welfare Council of New York City became interested in 
re-examining their functions and their relationships to other com- 
munity services. Because of the growing number of caseworkers who 
were being added to the staffs of local group work and recreation 
agencies, the relationship between these workers and the caseworkers 
in local family agencies was included in the list for study. To under- 
take this job, a committee of practitioners was appointed in the fall 
of 1949 under the sponsorship of the Welfare Council's Conference 
Group on Services to Families, with the cooperation and support of 
the Conference Group on Group Work and Recreation. In our view, 
one of the key strengths of this Committee was the opportunity it 
afforded for pooling and cross fertilization of ideas between fields, 
between specializations, and between representatives of different types 
of agencies. For us this experience has underscored the promise and 
potentialities of the processes of community organization and the 
inter-professional approach as an instrument for developing profes- 
sional thought as well as for achieving coordination and integration of 
operating community programs. 

At the start each Committee member working in a group work 
agency was asked to briefly describe his organization and his own job. 
After four such descriptions it became clear that not only did the 
programs, people served, staff experience and training vary greatly in 
each organization, regardless of size, but the responsibilities and role 
held by each person designated as caseworker or counselor were also 
quite different. The one common factor that stood out was that in 
every group work agency, though the major concentration was on 
group activities, there were many services also given to individuals. 
The usual experience of a person assigned to individual service work 
was that he found he was expected to carve out his own job. This 
naturally led not only to variations in duties assumed but also to 
differences in the degree to which these staff members became in ac- 
tuality a part of the total program of the agency. 

It was agreed that it is essential to define the role of a caseworker 

® This is a somewhat reduced version of the paper as originally presented. Per- 
sons wishing to obtain copies of the longer paper may do so by writing to the 
Welfare Council of New York City, 44 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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in a group work agency if the total staff is to be of the maximum help 
to the group and to individuals. This would necessitate the group 
workers having an understanding of casework just as the caseworkers 
would need to have an understanding of group work. This did not 
imply that each would be expected to have technical skill in the other 
field. However, only by means of mutual understanding of each other’s 
goals and methods would it be possible to work out sound agency 
procedures and productive staff relationships. Though the Committee 
was unanimously convinced that this was the desired basis upon which 
to operate, points were raised as to the feasibility of such a plan. Many 
group work agencies are confronted with the dual problems of the 
majority of the staff not having had professional group work training 
and also the lack of adequate supervision for group leaders. Such a 
situation not only makes the desired objective of mutual understand- 
ing between fields difficult, but tends in the group work agency to 
cause the program to be developed around the skills of the existing 
staff rather than on the basis of a total agency plan of service and 
sound division of staff responsibility. 

In an effort to cut through the tendency of each Committee member 
to think of the practicability of carrying out a plan in his own group 
setting, the Committee decided to try to identify and consider those 
services to individuals which are commonly provided by all group 
work agencies. In order to avoid premature assumptions as to the most 
appropriate person—group worker or caseworker—to offer such help, 
a decision was also made to stop using the term “caseworker” in our 
meetings and substitute “individual service worker”. 

Upon examining the services most frequently offered to individuals 
within a group work agency, three main areas emerged: intake, re- 
ferral and cooperative work with other agencies. Since many Com- 
mittee members either had worked or were currently working in 
casework agencies, their experience was used to compare and contrast 
how the same services operated in other settings. This helped the 
whole committee to get a broader and also a more precise idea of each 
service. 

“Intake” was selected as a logical beginning. Immediately it became 
apparent that the same word was used to connote very different pro- 
cedures within the two settings. Often “intake” in a group work agency 
is used to identify the process of registration, while in a casework 
agency, it implies securing a more thorough knowledge of the person 
and his situation. Someone suggested that the intake process as prac- 
ticed within the family field would not be applicable to group work 
agencies, because the people who apply to the latter come asking for 
a specific service and if they are seeking solutions to other problems 
these are often not expressed. An immediate comparison was made 
to the client who comes to a family agency asking for fifty dollars 
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which he is certain will resolve his marital difficulties. Formerly such 
requests were more or less accepted at face value, discussion centering 
around the amount of money needed, not as to how cash in any 
amount would solve the disturbed marriage. Gradually family agencies 
have learned that the most effective help can be offered after a more 
detailed exploration of the person’s problems and situation. This dis- 
cussion raised the question as to whether the request to the group 
work agency is always so simple or whether this, too, might prove more 
complicated when examined more closely. Finally it appeared that 
people appearing at group work agencies could be divided into three 
main categories. 


1. People who want some form of group activity for themselves 
or for their children. They desire and are able to make good 
use of the house activities for group associations and recrea- 
tion. 

2. People who are somewhat disturbed and who mistakenly seek 
group activity as a solution to their difficulties. For example 
a young man inquires about a dancing class when he really 
wants to overcome his excessive shyness. 

3. People who come specifically for counselling or individual 
help. 


While the Committee agreed upon the desirability of a more ex- 
tended intake interview with the people who would come under the 
second and third category, it recognized that many group work 
agencies are faced with the practical difficulty of mass registration in 
the early fall. It was clear that in such a situation, lengthy initial 
exploration is almost impossible. Thus it might be necessary to sepa- 
rate registration from a fuller exploratory interview at a later time 
for those people who either cannot make use of group activities at all 
or cannot do so without special help. An effort could be made at regis- 
tration to note which people seem to need more individual considera 
tion. In a subsequent interview, it would be possible to ascertain 
whether the person can be helped to participate constructively in a 
group program or whether a more individualized type of service is 
needed and desired. It was pointed out that the earlier this can be 
done, the more people can be protected from the inevitable sense of 
failure and unhappiness resulting from a poor group experience. 
Earlier interviews would also free more of the group leaders’ time 
and energy for those who can profitably use group activities. As it is, 
the leaders usually carry responsibility for trying to arrange individual 
service for people whose need for a different type of help could fre- 
quently have been recognized at the point of application. 

Even with the most careful intake process, the group situation itself 
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may arouse certain latent problems so that the leaders will always 
need to be alert to members whose behavior and symptoms indicate 
marked disturbance of their functioning in a group. The leader, upon 
spotting any unusual behavior or symptom within his group, should 
bring this to the attention of someone whose professional job it is 
to offer individual help. Then together it can be determined whether 
the group member needs individual service or whether the leader can 
be helped to deal more adequately with the person through the group. 
In this discussion of intake certain general ideas emerged. The 
Committee became convinced that while group work agencies can 
learn much from the experience and present thinking and practice in 
regard to intake in casework agencies, only people within the group 
work field can adapt this material into a form which will be useful 
in their own setting. Also the Committee recognized with concern the 
continuing tendency in all social agencies to accept people requesting 
service of a particular organization without real discrimination as to 
whether or not this type of service would be the most helpful to meet 
the needs of each person. Consequently our limited social work re- 
sources are used less adequately and less effectively than they might be. 
With a fair degree of ease the Committee then worked out the 
points which must be covered in order to carry out a well-thought-out 
plan of referral. The staff person in the referring agency must: (1) 
have evaluated the problems and personality of the individual needing 
help in terms of the more appropriate service; (2) have selected and 
prepared the agency to whom the referral is being made; (3) have 
decided on proper timing from the point of the client’s readiness; 
(4) have carefully prepared the client for the referral in terms of the 
type of service available, details around application, location of the 
agency and difference in general atmosphere characteristic of each 
type of agency. In practice, the client frequently is not able to procure 
the needed service in the other agency, whether it be group work or 
casework, because'one or more of these points has been overlooked. 
Abortive referrals, both ways, arise at least in part from the fact that 
professional workers in each field are not familiar enough with the 
services of the other to be able to evaluate whether a particular client 
could profit more from individual service or group activity. In an 
effort to find out whether this difficulty was insurmountable, the Com- 
mittee pulled together piece by piece its thinking as to the basic like- 
nesses and differences between the two fields. It was agreed that the 
goals are the same—to offer service to people who want and can use 
such help. This mutual goal is based on the same underlying prin- 
ciples: meeting requests for service as competently as possible; belief 
in the responsible role of professional staff; desirability of individualiz- 
ing each person; conviction about the necessity of having the client's 
voluntary participation; recognition that lasting help to the client 
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depends on his readiness to make use of the service; realization that 
the type of service offered by a particular agency will not meet the 
needs of all individuals. Goal and basic principles seem similar but 
the methods by which each field provides service to clients is different. 
The Committee decided that unless each field could come to under- 
stand and sincerely respect the skill of the other, recognizing that 
different methods are used but no less skill is required, many referrals 
will continue to fail to work out well. 

It was hoped that eventually both caseworkers and group workers 
would learn to evaluate the needs and potentials of people to the point 
where it could accurately be determined whether one method of service 
or the other—or perhaps both simultaneously—would be of greatest 
benefit to a particular individual. However, it was recognized that 
this evaluatory preciseness could not be attained until workers in both 
fields had mastered certain fundamental ways of learning about the 
personalities, problems and social situations of their clients, and were 
able to make use of the fact that each field offers an unique and dif- 
ferent opportunity to observe the reactions and behavior of an indi- 
vidual—one in relation to a single person, the other in a group situa- 
tion. 

Good referrals depend on the worker’s knowledge of the client and 
his knowledge of the place where the client is being referred. Since, at 
present, familiarity with work in the other field is apt to be scanty 
and uneven among total staff, it was suggested that one person in each 
group work and casework agency serve as the channel through whom 
referrals are made. The question was then raised as to who discussed 
the possibility of referral with the client. It seemed logical to have the 
person who knows the client best do this. Such staff person might be 
the group leader, individual service worker or caseworker. Drawing 
upon the specialized knowledge of the referral worker, he would be 
able to explain the other service and answer the client’s questions. Of 
course the final decision as to whether or not he wishes additional 
service remains with the client. Committee members agreed that too 
often clients are more or less pushed towards service in the other field. 

The third area where individual service within the group work 
setting seems essential is in cooperative work. The Committee dif- 
ferentiated between cases which are currently active in two agencies 
but where there is no interchange of staff thinking and experience 
after the referral, and those in which each agency planfully tries to 
integrate its services on a continuing basis with those of the other 
organization. The Committee believes that only the latter group 
should be considered cooperative cases. It was felt that planning to- 
gether is essential if misunderstandings on the part of clients and 
workers are to be avoided, if common objectives are to be obtained 
and professional responsibilities clearly delegated. 
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Usually, in a cooperative case, the individual service to the client 
will be given by the casework agency and the group activities will be 
provided by the group work agency. However, in certain situations 
it will be necessary for some individual service to be offered within 
the group work setting. This would be in relation to the way in which 
the client or a member of his family make use of and adjust to group 
activities. In such an instance the group worker would consciously 
limit the discussion to the specific problem or situation which had 
arisen, not becoming involved in discussion of the total problem. This 
naturally can only be done if the group worker is familiar with the 
service currently being offered in the casework agency. 

If cooperation is to be effective it must actually start prior to the 
time the client applies at the new agency. If at all possible it would 
seem wise to have a face-to-face conference in the beginning, partic- 
ularly if the workers in the two agencies have never worked together 
before. The aim of such discussion would be to help each person who 
has a part in the treatment process to know the total plan. It was 
the conviction of the Committee that neither a caseworker nor a 
group worker is equipped to prescribe the specific methods by which 
the client will receive needed service in the other setting. Just as the 
group worker seldom is familiar enough with casework interviewing 
methods to decide on the frequency of contact, how to secure appro- 
priate diagnostic material, ways of handling resistance, etc. so few 
caseworkers are competent to decide in what group the client should 
be placed or how his behavior within the group should be handled 
by the leader. 

Though everyone on the Committee agreed that this cooperative 
procedure would be advantageous for the client, the point was raised 
that it is difficult in group work agencies to have any one person 
responsible for a given client. It was explained that the more informal 
atmosphere encouraged people to take their problems to various peo- 
ple. Also several staff members might be working with clients of a 
particular age group. In addition, the longer hours that many group 
work agencies are open means that the same staff members are not 
always available. A comparison was made to what went on in an 
earlier period in family agencies when whoever was free at the time 
spoke with any client who came to the office. This was slowly changed 
to each client being assigned to a single worker as it became evident 
that some clients were immobilized by so many differing suggestions, 
other tended to play one worker off against another, and in no instance 
was it possible to give a well-thought-out and consistent type of serv- 
ice. It was brought out that even in an agency which provides twenty- 
four hour service like the Travelers Aid Society it has been found 

practical and possible to centralize responsibility for individual clients. 
After considerable discussion the Committee expressed the opinion 
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that one person within the group work setting should be designated 
to carry responsibility for work with a particular client. Should that 
person not be available, any other staff member called in in an emer- 
gency should follow the known plan of the designated worker or in 
case he is unfamiliar with the work being done, refrain from making 
decisions except on a temporary basis, pending the return of the desig- 
nated worker. It would not be anticipated that the same staff member 
would necessarily serve in this capacity for all clients. It seemed from 
the experience of the casework field that it would be advisable to 
follow such a plan with all group members. However, if this is not 
possible with all members, the Committee believes that such pro- 
cedure is essential in cooperative cases. Throughout its first year, the 
Committee was constantly being surprised at the parallel problems 
which existed in both fields of service, after the outer layer of dif- 
ference in setting had been laid aside. Many times it was revealed that 
casework agencies had struggled with similar difficulties—shortage of 
professional staff, mass intake, more clients then could be handled 
adequately with existing personnel and facilities, lack of well-worked- 
out procedures—at an earlier stage. It became clear that though case- 
work appears to deal with people in the singular, and group workers 
appear to deal with people in the plural, actually, when each profes- 
sional method is skillfully used, all people served must be seen both as 
individuals and in their group relationships. 

Entering upon its secoi:d year of work, the Committee determined 
to study minutely how the basic principles highlighted the year before 
actually were translated into day-by-day practice in individual service 
to clients. 

Since the principle of seeing and treating each client as an indi- 
vidual is an accepted premise in all casework and group work, the 
Committee decided to examine the use of the concept of individuali- 
zation as observable in the three major areas of individual service, 
namely at intake, in referrals and in cooperative work; and to consider 
it from two points of view: (1) how can the worker make use of this 
in daily practice; (2) what enabling factors are necessary within the 
agency in order to make possible the use of this principle. 

The Committee agreed that the process of individualization could 
be divided into three stages: 


1. The worker establishes a positive relationship through his 
attitude of interest. 

2. The worker clarifies the nature of the specific problem per- 
plexing the person. 

$8. The worker then uses the services of the agency in relation to 
this known need. 
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The Committee drew a distinction between individual considera- 
tion, which could be described as above, and individual service, which 
implies the giving of more extensive help to a person who is unable 
to make use of information alone, no matter how carefully provided. 
The Committee thought that every person coming to a social work 
agency should be given individual consideration, though the precise 
ways in which this would be done would vary between agencies and 
fields. In a group work agency, it believed that individualization, in 
the sense of individual consideration, should begin “at the door”’— 
in other words at registration. 

From Committee discussion it became apparent that the focus of 
casework and group work intake interviews is somewhat different, 
due to the fact that the initial requests of the applicants are usually 
presented in a different way. In casework the focus of the intake inter- 
view is in the main: (1) to clarify the client’s problem; (2) to deter- 
mine if casework can offer effective help with such a problem; (3) to 
see if the client wants such help for himself. On the other hand, in a 
group work setting, the worker in the first interview must: (1) find out 
what aspect of the agency program interests him; (2) something of the 
reasons which led to his request; (3) decide whether the agency's 
program offers something which the applicant can use in view of his 
real reasons for coming; (4) weigh whether the addition of this person 
to a particular activity would be constructive or destructive to others 
in the group. 

The handling of intake in group work agencies at present seems 
more complex than in the casework field. It was brought out that this 
is partly due to the fact that casework agencies are now more clear 
as to what kinds of people and problems can be helped by casework 
methods and partly because in group work agencies, not only the 
needs of an individual, but a total group must be kept in mind. 
Several Committee members admitted that the points listed above 
should ideally be covered in the first interview at any group work 
agency but raised a question as to the practicability in view of cur- 
rent agency facilities. The point was made that eventually some staff 
person must devote time to these people who do not fit into the group 
and maybe it would be more economical as well as more sound to do 
this in the beginning. However, the Committee recognized that if 
applicants were to be given this type of individual consideration at 
the time of application, certain enabling routines would have to be 
worked out within the agency. These would include: (1) a certain 

minimum time allowed for each interview; (2) some degree of privacy 
for the interview; (3) clerical help in order that the material obtained 
could be channeled in written form te the group leader and super- 
visor so that continuity of planning for the individual can be main- 
tained. 
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The Committee then turned its attention to the question of which 
of the people applying would profit by having a more extended in- 
take interview. As we talked we began to see that all applicants seemed 
to fall into one of four groups, and that the people in each of these 
groups required a somewhat different type of service according to their 
needs. Briefly these are the groups: 

1. Persons who clearly fit into a particular group or activity and 
appear able to make good use of the agency program. They 
do not need further individual help outside the group unless 
some unforeseen problem later becomes evident to the group 
leader. 

2. People who are likely to fit into a group, but who may pre- 
sent problems. The worker would not plan another interview 
at this time but would earmark such people so that their 
progress in the group will be watched with particular care. 

8. People who probably will fit into a group program, but have 
some special problems which cannot be adequately evaluated 
in a brief interview. 

4. People who can not be accepted because they do not fit into 
the range of programs or functions the agency is equipped 
to offer. 


The more extended intake interview would be thought of as par- 
ticularly desirable for those applicants where it is immediately ap- 
parent that they must be referred elsewhere for service or those whose 
requests need further exploration before a decision can be made. The 
Committee felt that if we are consistent in our belief in the value of 
giving individualized help, the person who is being rejected must 
have his needs met as far as possible even though the service he re- 
quires must be of necessity provided elsewhere. As someone said, no 
agency can expect to help everyone who applies, but every agency 
should try to steer the people it can’t help to someone who can. The 
second group of applicants who require a longer intake interview 
are those where either more understanding of the person and the 
reasons for his request must be secured, or certain aspects of the client’s 
presenting problem must be discussed before the worker knows enough 
about the situation to make a decision. There is also a third group: 
persons applying for specific service within the agency, such as care 
for young children, the renting of rooms, etc., are regularly inter- 
viewed at greater length, because more careful screening before ac- 
ceptance is already established practice. There is both a quantitative 
and qualitative difference between the brief interview and the ex- 
tended interview. However, in both, the focus of intake in a group 
work agency is to understand what the client wants and to decide 
whether the agency has the service to meet this request. 
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It was when the Committee recently moved on to a discussion of 
day-by-day practice in the matter of referrals both within the group 
setting itself and to other social agencies that marked differences of 
opinion among Committee members became apparent. We began by 
considering the referrals which are made to the individual service 
worker by a group leader and his supervisor. The Committee felt that 
a good working relationship enables the staff to get together before 
the actual referral is made, so there can be shared understanding of 
the person and his problem as well as a mutually made plan of pro- 
cedure as to how, when, and by whom help might best be offered. If 
the member prefers not to talk to the individual service worker, 
referral would not be considered unless his behavior became too 
upsetting to the leader or to the group. 

The Committee was particularly interested in examining the differ- 
ing points of primary concern that the individual service worker and 
the group worker seem to bring to their initial discussions though 
each is attempting to individualize the group member and his situa- 
tion. The group worker is apt to think: (1) Is this something within 
the group? (2) Is it something within the individual himself? (3) Is 
the problem within myself—within my own leadership? On the other 
hand, the individual service worker asks himself the questions but in 
different order: (1) Is the problem somehow related to the group 
leader? (2) Is this something within the group? (3) Is it within the 
individual? Together the staff should try to figure out where the main 
source of the difficulty lies. Often by discussion the group leader is 
helped to work out the problem without referral. If it is thought that 
the major problem lies within the group member himself, referral to 
the individual service worker is suggested in order to try to help the 
member adjust to the group, obtain individual help and still remain 
in the group, or, as a last alternative, to help him leave the group. 

There was varied opinion as to where responsibility for initiating 
referrals from the groups to the individual service worker rested. All 
agreed that the leaders should be free to bring particular group mem- 
bers to the attention of the individual service worker, but some 
members felt that, in addition, the individual service worker should 
be able to suggest to the leader that he (the individual service worker) 
talk with a group member who in his opinion was upset even though 
this might not have been noticeable in the group. Still others believed 
that while such observations of the individual service worker were 
important to bring to the leader’s attention, the final decision as to 
referral rests with the leader and the individual member or his family, 
since in principle the individual service program is seen to be an 
adjunct to the main core of the agency program—namely group work. 

The Committee has not been able to agree on whom the individual 
service worker should refer to another social agency, and when this 
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should be done. We have agreed on how the two extremes would be 
handled. If the member’s problem is centered in the group situation 
alone, the group member would be helped to effect a better adjust- 
ment by the individual service worker, the group leader or both. 
If a member is extremely disturbed, he would be referred to a psy- 
chiatric hospital or clinic, no matter what facilities existed within the 
group work setting. In between these two extremes comes the really 
tough problem. Consideration must yet be given to such problems 
as the difficulty of making outside referrals because of closed intake, 
limited number of professional group work staff, reluctance of clients 
to accept help from another place, budget limitations, etc. before we 
can determine how continuing casework help with inter-personal 
problems can most effectively be provided for group work agency 
members who need such service. Still ahead is the real $64 question— 
What training and experience does the individual service worker 
need to have? And then follows the $164~-question which we have 
touched on but not clarified. Should continuing individual help with 
inter-personal problems as well as group services be available under 
the same roof, irrespective of the quality and extent of outside case- 
work services offered in the community? 

Regardless of the specific answers to these specific questions, we need 
to reaffirm the prime importance of the individual service worker 
and the group worker—whether within the same agency or different 
agencies—thinking and planning together. The methods used by case- 
work and group work to help people differ, but experience has shown 
that each method is valid in its own right. If both fields can continue 
to scrutinize techniques and results so that we can learn to know in 
advance which method or combination of methods will serve our 
clients best, as a profession we will be nearing our primary goal. 
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DISCUSSION OF 
SERVICES TO | 5, Hazel Osborn, Supervisor, 
INDIVIDUALS | Student Training Project, Bronx 

WITHIN A GROUP | House, New York City 

WORK SETTING 





IN SOME ways this Committee was a partially lineal descendant of a 
number of casework-group work committees which have met together 
during the past ten years to facilitate relations between these two 
kinds of social services. There were, however, at least two important 
differences. In the first place, many of the earlier committees were set 
up in a way that resembled interracial committees which met to im- 
prove race relations rather than to consider common problems of 
living. These earlier committees also discussed referrals and coopera- 
tive cases but their focus was more often on determining the function 
of the caseworker than on delineating the services to individuals 
which are found in group work agencies and on the nature of indi- 
vidual consideration which makes these services effective. Even yet 
there has not been a recommendation from this Committee as to 
whether these services must be the responsibility of caseworkers or 
whether they can be carried out by staff members who are group 
workers either by training or intent. 

This focus on practice was a step forward and worth noting for 
several reasons. For one thing, an individual service worker supposedly 
provides a kind of supplementary service, i.e. supplementary to the 
main core of agency service. Also it seems probable that supplementary 
services in any setting derive both their form and their function from 
the clarification of the primary services of an agency. Most of the 
Committee members, who are individual service workers, felt that 
their responsibilities were not clearly defined. They thought that the 
assignments of the other staff members in their agencies were clear. 
Later on it became apparent that they were not the only members of 
agency staffs who functioned according to the dictates of their pro- 
fessional consciences and abilities more than in relation to agency 
plans or structure. Thus, if the individual service worker's respon- 
sibilities were supplementary to those of other staff, there was much 
that was unclarified. 

Since it was outside the purposes of this Committee, as well as 
foreign to the professional competence of most of its members, to 
consider the basic services of a group work agency, the development 
of considerations affecting individual contacts and services was to 
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some extent a matter of supposition. Even so, this consideration pro- 
duced results that were pertinent and practical. At Bronx House, for 
example, we began to use the term intake several years ago. However, 
as Miss Reynolds indicated in her illustrations, there was more of this 
in relation to some services than others. That is, there was some at- 
tempt at exploration with parents when they came to inquire about 
either the Nursery School or the Junior Division for their children 
but none with teenagers or adults. (It should be noted that a case- 
worker who is at Bronx House two days a week helped both directly 
and indirectly with intake. That is, she did some of the interviewing, 
helped other staff to interview better, and also helped in evaluating 
their interviews.) In our day-by-day practice we have faced all of the 
problems that Miss Reynolds enumerated. This year there has been 
considerable discussion by the staff toward the end of both extending 
and improving our intake procedures. Various ideas derived from this 
Committee—such as postponing some interviews until more staff time 
was available, as well as focusing on the agency’s responsibility to help 
prospective members, about whom there is question, to find their way 
into or out of the agency in some way other than through a well- 
intentioned period of probation—were very helpful in clarifying our 
plans. 

Several years ago—in 1946—Gertrude Wilson wrote an introduction 
to the publication of a symposium on Group work and Casework in 
which she said that she had been impressed with the interest and 
desire to help individuals in groups which had inspired the setting 
up of these projects. However, she was confused as to what was con- 
sidered to be the normal function of some of the group workers in 
these projects in view of the very great dependence upon the case- 
worker's function as it was described. 

The job and concern of this Committee were different from those 
of the projects included in this symposium, and both of them are 
different from the other casework-group work committees mentioned 
earlier. However, all of these efforts have indicated in one way or 
another the necessity of clarifying the primary services of the agencies 
in the group work field and the responsibilities of the group workers 
and group leaders. Until a good start is made in this direction, many 
related developments will not be possible. Also, we will continue to 
nourish the false expectations of friends in casework agencies—and 
even our own expectations—that the group leader will be a kind of 
end man in a loosely held chain of responsibility, who will see to it 
that referrals are stimulated even though no one helps him directly 
to fit this in with other parts of his job. 

Although neither the quantity nor the quality of supervisory help 
that is available for group leaders currently is considered to be espe- 
cially satisfactory, there is more of both than there was in 1946 (for 
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instance). Without supervisory assistance, it seems most improbable 
that leaders would be able to think much beyond the frustration and 
anxiety which difficult behavior creates in them. Furthermore, real 
observation of behavior takes skill. Most beginning leaders, like be- 
ginning caseworkers, are well habituated in judgmental or evaluative 
responses, as well as in being concerned chiefly with the relationship 
between the group members’ actions and the leader’s own purposes, 
desires and values. In addition (and this may be unappropriate to 
this paper) there has as yet been little emphasis put on considering 
those aspects of behavior which are most visible in group situations. 
Most usually, they are not the same kinds of things that are visible 
or available in individual interview situations. Ultimately, we will 
need to consider this—when we have moved farther along in the direc- 
tion of clarifying our primary responsibilities. 

Right now it is interesting to consider that agencies have provided, 
through individual service workers, a kind of direct help for agency 
members in advance of ensuring direct help for group leaders. Al- 
though it was not thought out at the time, it seems probable on look- 
ing back, that the addition of individual service workers to agency 
staffs may have served (at least hopefully) as a substitute for other 
agency developments in the direction of helping with the social and 
emotional adjustment of the membership. Thus it is that Miss Wil- 
son’s question as to the normal function of group workers is still 
pertinent—although a little less so than when she raised it. 

It is easy to understand the desire for a shortcut. It will be some 
time before we can achieve the kind of coordination which exists in 
casework agencies. In fact, two learnings which were of major interest 
to many members of this Committee stemmed from our awareness of 
this situation. Miss Reynolds has documented the first one by noting 
that at one time casework agencies also struggled with a lack of pro- 
cedures, a lack of professional staff, mass intake and other condi- 
tions similar to those which now exist in group work agencies. Then 
their relationships with clients were undefined and unsupported in 
much the same way that group leaders’ relationships are today. The 
learning which was derived from this was the dependence of services 
in both kinds of agencies on procedures which affect the clients’ rela- 
tionship with the agency all along the line, thus supporting and 
strengthening the functioning of the worker. Another value which lay 
in this discovery was that it facilitated the professional identification 
of the Committee members with current practice in group work 
agencies. It also focused awareness on our different developmental 
levels—thus providing a formula or slide rule by means of which it 
was more possible to reconcile the differences between fields and be- 
tween agencies. 

In order that the job ahead for group work agencies may be seen 
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more clearly and appreciated more fully, further reference will be 
made to the discussion of intake in Miss Reynolds’ paper. When she 
lists the steps which characterize this process in both kinds of agencies, 
the list for group work agencies includes a fourth step—one more than 
in casework agencies. It is as follows: “Weigh whether the addition 
of this person to a particular activity would be constructive or de- 
structive to the others in the group.” (Also to him?) The necessity 
for the bi-focal concern which this step implies was of great interest 
to the members of this Committee, especially when they realized that 
there was no point where this double interest did not pertain. Al- 
though Miss Reynolds indicates that this dual concern is important 
in family agencies too, there are nowhere nearly the same number of 
points where it affects agency operation. 

In group work agencies, these concerns still occupy the vast realm 
of problems which have been sensed but not solved. For example, we 
are only beginning to worry about who can get along with whom in a 
group or to recognize the importance of group composition and its 
effect on group participation. Also, we are just making a beginning 
effort to do what we call group intake with clubs when they indicate 
that they wish to return to the agency at the beginning of the pro- 
gram year, or when groups in the community come and ask for a 
meeting room and a group leader. Without further discussion, it will 
be clear that the relation between group intake and individual intake 
will not be simple and that even in this area alone, group workers 
will have plenty to think about for a long time to come. 

However, the other purpose in going back to this material on intake 
was to use it to reveal a little about the nature of our future concerns 
and practice. As in any project which deals with a single strand of an 
agency’s program, it could be concluded that nothing should distract 
our focus on those persons among our membership having problems 
of adjustment and for whom we should aim to get more help. While 
in complete agreement with Miss Reynolds’ feeling that social agencies 
tend too much to limit their considerations of people’s needs to the 
problems with which they can help, it seems equally important at this 
time and place to remind ourselves that effective use of other services 
is no doubt dependent on the effectiveness of our own services. It is to 
this end that much of this discussion has been focused. Many of these 
concerns were clarified in the discussions of this Committee. Others 
were only implied. All of them were thought provoking. 
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INDIVIDUALS | Executive Director, Northeast 

WITHIN A GROUP | Neighborhood House, Minneapolis 
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“To EXAMINE THE existing relationship between family agencies 
and caseworkers in group work agencies” was the stated goal of the 
Welfare Council Committee, as reported in Miss Reynolds’ paper. As 
her paper developed, the implications of this goal became very clear. 
First of all, it pointed out the very real concern of this particular 
group of agencies for giving specific help to individuals both in and 
out of their group life in the agency. Consideration was given to the 
fact of worker limitations and agency limitations. The possibility of 
referral and cooperative services were directly implied through the 
statement of their goal. The need to clarify and interpret the separate 
functions of caseworker and group worker was discussed. I am quite 
sure that we could all agree that these principles and procedures are 
indispensable for laying the foundations of cooperative and coordi- 
nated work between two or more agencies. 

Rather than dwell upon those assumptions and conclusions of the 
Committee which are so obviously sound, I feel that it is my job to 
discuss those points which raise questions in my mind. 

The Committee agreed to stop using the term “caseworker” and 
substitute the term “individual service worker.” This raises the ques- 
tion as to whether or not these may be two different kinds of workers. 
I think that is quite possible, not only in training and orientation 
but insofar as their functions are concerned. It seems to me that the 
social caseworker also has a more limited and a more specialized func- 
tion in the group work agency than the “individual service worker”. 
I visualize the caseworker as the specialist, perhaps loaned to the 
group work agency on a part-time basis to perform two or three clear- 
cut services. These might be— 


. Intake service within a day care program and/or camping 


program; 
. Follow up and referral service in relation to either or both 


of the above programs; 
. Consultation to the staff in relation to complex problems of 


specific individuals or families. 
As I would visualize the “individual service worker,” he or she 
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could very logically be a skillful social group worker with particu- 
larized functions within the agency. His job might be— 
1. Direct group work with particularly difficult and possibly dis- 
turbed children or young people; 
2. Chief intake worker in relation to the group work program; 
8. Family group worker with a focus on family participation, 
helping family groups use special services and programs de- 
signed for them; 
4, Educational supervisor—giving help to workers whose training 
and experience has not given them the necessary understand- 
ing needed to work with difficult groups and individuals. 


In my opinion, both of the jobs I have just described could exist 
side by side without overlapping. Whether the terminology is sound 
I am not so sure. Are not all competent group workers “individual 
service workers” at many points of the days’ work? I think there is 
some danger in believing that the employment of a caseworker can 
make up for a less qualified group work staff. It is my opinion that 
a caseworker can be used effectively only where the other staff posi- 
tions are filled by qualified workers. This applies to ail of the many 
specializations found in so called “group work agencies”. 

My second point of concern is in relation to the similarities and 
differences between the development of casework agency procedures 
and those of group work agencies. The Committee repeatedly implied 
that perhaps group work agency practice will catch up to casework 
in time, since casework had similar problems fifteen or twenty years 
ago. I cite this not defensively for we have much to learn from our 
older sister, social casework. I merely point out the danger of trying 
to pattern group work in the image of casework. (Miss Reynolds’ 
paper did show that they, too, were aware of this danger.) There 
are differences in the problems found in the two settings, some of 
them obvious, others more subtle. Certainly we, as social group 
workers, want to retain our recently acquired membership in the 
social work family, but we can do so without dyeing our hair. 

The third point on which I would like to comment is the Com- 
mittee discussion of intake. This is particularly important to us be- 
cause of its potentialities and because we know so little about its place 
in the group work setting. Miss Reynolds discussed intake, first, in 
relation to “the kinds of requests made by people applying to group 
work agencies.” In the second part of her paper she discussed it in 
terms of intake being an opportunity for individualization. I am con- 
vinced that we can and should make far more use of the interview, 
not only at the beginning of the program year but throughout the 
year, and not only with the youngster who is giving us a “hard time” 
but with the more or less stable group member. 
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One thing which I would question is how formalized the procedure 
can be in most of our agencies. That is, must it be a prerequisite to 
buying a membership? I realize that the Committee raised this same 
question but they did imply that, ideally, a full intake interview is 
desirable. Further conclusions were that the interview would help 
in determining the proper group or groups for the applicant. Does 
the face to face interview really give us much indication as to how 
a person will act in a group or how much acceptance he will get? As 
Fritz Redl pointed out in his report on the “Contagion Study”, our 
criteria for judgment in this area are not too scientific. This may 
suggest that the so called “intake” interview must wait, at least in 
cases of new members, until we have had a chance to observe him 
in several group situations. Or, as the Committee suggested, a short 
first interview can be followed by a later interview of greater length 
and intensity. Certainly, we have the responsibility of preparing the 
new member at the outset for the possible need of trying several 
groups before finding the one he wants and can use. 

Without trying to answer them, I would like to pose a few ques- 
tions which occur to me from the discussion of intake. Miss Reynolds 
used the word “applicant” in referring to the potential member of 
the group work agency. This bothered me at first, but as I thought 
more about this, it became clear what that word implies. It suggests 
selective intake based upon a specific intake policy. How many times 
have you heard board members and staff members say with great 
emotion, “We must serve all who come. No one is ever turned away 
from our agency.” And quite often they will follow up this declara- 
tion with the story of a little girl who presses her nose against the 
glass of the front door (if we can keep glass in the door) waiting 
patiently for the House to open. The question I would ask is this— 
How can we really individualize and give quality service unless we 
do have a realistic intake policy that sets limitations on numbers 
served? 

My second question has to do with referral. I think the danger 
here lies at the two extremes—the agency which goes along year in 
and year out without ever making a referral because its staff may 
think of referral as admitting defeat, or the agency that jumps on the 
bandwagon and feels that none of its work is worthwhile unless it 
makes a referral a day. Obviously there is a happy medium though 
certainly no “pat” formula. In my estimation helping a person ac- 
cept and use referral requires the utmost skill at our command 
whether it is an intra-agency referral or a referral to some helping 
source outside our own agency. Since each agency member usually 
finds one staff member in whom he or she will confide, does not each 
member of the staff need at least a minimum skill in the job of intra- 
agency referral, that is, enough to get it under way in a sound manner. 
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As previously mentioned, this requires real skill and has implications 
for both selection and supervision of our workers. 

Miss Reynolds concluded her paper with a $64 question and fol- 
lowed it with what she called a $164 question. The first question: 
“What training and experience does the individual service worker 
need to have?” And the big question: “Should continuing individual 
help with inter-personal problems, as well as group services, be avail- 
able under the same roof, irrespective of the quality and extent of 
outside casework services offered in the community?” Perhaps my dis- 
cussion has hinted at the answers to these two big questions but cer- 
tainly has done very little more than that. 

The New York Committee has set for itself a big task, not only 
big but, I suspect, loaded with dynamite. It seems to me that the 
job is more than just a New York City problem. May I close with 
the suggestion that some of us might undertake similar deliberations? 
If we really could do that, I am quite sure. that the sum total of all 
of our conclusions would make a substantial contribution to the very 
practical side of social work thinking. 





SIMILARITIES = 

AND DIFFERENCES | ®y Gisela Konopka, 
BETWEEN GROUP | ocr" Socinl Work 
WORK AND GROUP | University of Minnesota 
THERAPY 





THE APPEARANCE OF papers given at the National Conference of 
Social Work dealing with group work with emotionally disturbed 
children dates back to 1938.* Since then at the National Conference 
and at other occasions such as meetings of the Orthopsychiatric Asso- 
ciation, numerous papers have described the work done by social 
group workers in psychiatric or other hospital settings either with 
children or with adults. 

The move of social group work into the psychiatric area is not sur- 
prising. Social group work as part of the field of social work has 
become more and more influenced by psychiatry. 


“The impact of psychiatry on social work is recognized as one of 
the most significant developments in social work in the past fifty 
years. It has had a profound effect on the development of two dis- 
tinctive methods of social work, casework and social group work, 
as a means of protecting the value of the individual.” * 


On the other hand, the field of psychiatry discovered more and more 
the group as a medium of therapy. The literature on group therapy 
is so large and so varied that I do not need mention any one specif- 
ically. Klapman in his “Group Psychotherapy” * has given a good pic- 
ture of the history of the development of group therapy in psychiatry 
and also has made clear that the word “group therapy” does not 
always mean the use of the same method. Yet, everybody agrees that 
at least for a number of patients participation in a group is aiding 
therapy. 

With the more widespread use of the group in psychiatric settings 
confusion arose not only about the way the group should be used— 
questions that can only be answered by years of well-recorded experi- 
ments and intensive analysis of results—but also as to who was quali- 
fied to work with patients in groups and what the worker's specific 
function would be. This part of the discussion carried with it emo- 


1 Frank J. Bruno, Trends in Social Work, New York, 1948. 

2 Ferguson, Virginia S., Fifty Years of Social Work, The Social Welfare Forum, 
1950. 

8 Klapman, J. W., Group Psychotherapy, Theory and Practice, New York, 1946. 
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tional connotation of prestige and status. The “group therapist” 
seemed to take on special prestige compared with the ordinary member 
of the two especially involved professions, the psychologist and the 
social worker. 

The word “psychiatric” has taken on prestige value in social work 
for a long time though pioneers in psychiatric casework have fought 
this for years. Helen Perlman said that it is not “frosting on the cake”.* 
Ethel Ginsburg said, 


“In our simple-minded fashion, we try to explain that the ‘psy- 
chiatric’ in psychiatric social work does not mean that we know 
more psychodynamics than the other fellow. It just means that we 
know how to work as social workers in a psychiatric setting with 
psychiatric patients and their relatives, as partners in a team.” ° 


And I repeat here Grace Weyker’s statement that we presented at 
the meeting last year when our committee“on similarities and differ- 
ences between group work and group therapy made its first statement. 


“Psychiatric social work has gone through a series of stages which 
might be listed as (1) early recognition of a distinct self, (2) the 
play-by-myself age, and (3) the know-all, superior age. It seems to 
me that psychiatric social work should now be ready to enter a 
fourth stage, to be a stable adult member of the social work family. 
Probably one of the biggest blocks to such adult stability for psy- 
chiatric social work is confusion over the label. Much of this con- 
fusion is tied in with a mistaken connotation of glamour or su- 
periority which has been accepted tacitly among groups who should 
know better. 

“Psychiatric social work according to the official and accepted 
definition is simply ‘social work practiced in direct and responsible 
relationship to psychiatry.’ Part of the misunderstanding of psychia- 
tric social work lies in the idea that a psychiatric social worker has 
some peculiar skill in working with people or understanding the 
dynamics of behavior. This should not be true. Certainly any social 
work training which aims to prepare people for casework or group 
work cannot be considered satisfactory if it does not include this 
understanding of behavior. Certainly the entire field of social work 
has taken over from psychiatry a great many concepts regarding 
personality development and causation in behavior. In other words, 
it would seem obvious that any practice of social casework or social 
group work would require a psychodynamically oriented social 
«Perlman, Helen, “Classroom Teaching of Psychiatric Social Work”, A.O.A., 

April 1949, Vol. IX, No. 2. 
6 Ginsburg, Ethel, Discussion, Symposium: Training in Orthopsychiatry, A.O.A. 
Oct., 1950, Vol. XX, No. 4. 
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worker. This should not be confused with the term psychiatric 
social worker. 

“A concept that met general approval was that psychiatric social 
work requires all of the equipment of the social worker and in addi- 
tion, (1) a deepened knowledge of psychopathology and of the var- 
ious settings in which mental and emotional disorders may be 
treated, and (2) a clear delineation of the social worker’s place in 
and contribution to, the collaborative treatment of a clinical team”.* 


The American Association of Group Workers as the professional 
organization for group workers and alert to new developments in the 
field asked a committee to work on the clarification of terms and 
clarification of the role of the group worker in the psychiatric setting. 
The committee presented a statement last year and has continued 
work this year. I am presenting here the thinking of the committee. 
Special thanks go to the members of the core-committee ’ in the Twin 
Cities who gave much time and thought to the questions involved. 

I repeat at this point the statement of last year to incorporate it 
into our present thinking: 

“We defined psychiatric group work or therapeutic group work 
as ‘the use of the social group work method in working with groups 
of patients in a psychiatric setting.’ In casework this is often desig- 
nated as ‘casework in a foreign setting’ and this applies to group 
work too. It was underlined that in such a setting the group worker 
is part of the psychiatric team and the responsibility is a medical- 
psychiatric one under guidance of the psychiatrist. In the general 
group work setting the group worker is primarily responsible for 
the work done. Much of what he does is also therapeutic. 

“Knowledge Needed: Both general group work and psychiatric 
group work are a social work method of working with people in 
groups. Basic to both of them are understanding and skill in working 
with individuals in groups. 

“Goal: Goal of the general group worker is the adjustment of 
the individual to the group and the group as a whole to society. Its 
focus is an educational socializing, democratic one—and is on indi- 
vidual growth through group growth. Psychiatric group work has 
the same goal of adjustment of the individual. Focus is on helping 
the individual move toward health and emotional development. 

“Diagnosis: Both are concerned with recognition of sickness and 
strength in the individual. 


6 Weyker, Grace, Unpublished speech given at the meeting of the Twin-City 
Chapter of A.A.S.W. 

tGrace Weyker, Child Guidance Clinic; Ruby Pernell, Univ. of Minnesota; 
Etta Saloshin, Univ. of Minnesota; Miriam Cohn, Child Guidance Clinic; Mary 
Pennock, Jeanette Swanson, Child Guidance Clinic. 
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“Role of the Worker: The general group worker moves from the 
central role as soon as possible, enabling the group to determine its 
own goals and leadership. The psychiatric group worker is the cen- 
tral figure in the group, often assuming the role of mother- or 
father-figure. He may always remain in this role. 

“Impact of Social Values on the Role of the Worker: The group 
worker in the general setting as well as in the psychiatric setting 
deals with social values. Yet a neighborhood group will be more 
influenced by neighborhood status values than a group in a psychia- 
tric setting. The difference again is more and less, not in terms of 
not at all. One of the values of the group in a psychiatric setting is 
the possibility for the member to get away from established status 
situations and to start comparatively as a ‘blank’ in relation to 
others. 

“In the general group setting the group worker has also a greater 
educational responsibility in terms of social values. 

“Type of Groups: The group worker in the general setting works 
with formed or natural groups. The psychiatric group worker al- 
ways works with formed groups. 

“Grouping: In general group work the agency determines group- 
ings in relation to social goals and individual preferences. In psy- 
chiatric group work grouping is an important factor in helping the 
individuals. The agency determines and controls groupings on the 
basis of individual therapy needs only. 

“Duration of Groups: In general group work the group worker 
may work with a group over a long span of time helping the indi- 
viduals and the group move into different projects and relationships 
according to their changing age group. In psychiatric group work 
the time limit is set in relation to the therapeutic goal determined 
by the psychiatrist and the rest of the team.” 





































Our next step had to be to come to grips with what exactly would 
be the function of the social group worker in a psychiatric setting and 
what is our relationship to other professions on the clinical team. We 
finally had to clarify terminology. 

Function can only be determined if workers have experience and 
do the job and find out where they are really helpful in the service to 
the patient. Any kind of service that is duplicating others and is only 
given to jump on a bandwagon and enhance one’s own profession 
presents the unpardonable sin. The misery of our population with 
emotional disturbances is so great and the services are so small that 
it is our responsibility to focus on them and not on our profession. 
In the short time since group work services have been added in psy- 
chiatric settings they seem to have contributed greatly to improvement 
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of service though we will need continued and serious research regard- 
ing this. 

Our committee members helped to determine the role of the social 
group worker in psychiatric settings by sending in some job descrip- 
tions. We have received job descriptions of group workers in Child 
Guidance Clinics, private mental hospitals and state mental hospitals. 
There emerge several common elements; all group workers in such 
“settings are doing work as social workers, that means they have not 
only the same basic education as caseworkers, but their tasks per- 
formed in those settings run to a large extent parallel to those of the 
caseworker, except that their medium is the group. They do direct 
work with patients and relatives of patients. Their work has adminis- 
trative aspects such as coordination of different group activities or: 


“Administration of outpatient clubs, which includes over and 
above actual facility, the responsibility for establishing* intake 
policy, maintaining records and communications with referring 
teams.” 


The job includes supervisory and teaching responsibilities. The job 
description given by the worker in a child guidance clinic states: 


“Supervision of students in group work from schools of social 
work. 

Teaching and/or lectures to social workers and related profes- 
sional groups.” ® 


The same part of the job is described in the job description of the 
private mental hospital when it states: 


“Supervision of recreation therapists assisting in outpatient clubs. 
Supervision of adjunctive therapists and psychiatric aides assisting 
with insulin groups.” 1° 


And finally there are community relations aspects as in any other 
clinical position. 

Miss Etta Saloshin from the School of Social Work, University of 
Minnesota, and Mrs. Miriam Cohn, formerly of Amherst Wilder Child 
Guidance Clinic in St. Paul, were asked by a committee of the Twin 
City Chapter of the A.A.S.W. to develop a job description for a social 
group worker in state mental hospitals. They worked on this, using 
as background experiences in such hospitals, especially in Cleveland 


8 Job description of psychiatric social group worker. 
t of adult psychiatry, the Menninger Foundation. 
From a letter by Josephine Harris, Psych. Soc. Group Worker. 
® Letter by Constance Impallaria, formerly Child Guidance Clinic, Pittsburgh. 
20 Harris, ibid. 
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and Pittsburgh, and the knowledge derived from casework practice 
in state mental hospitals. Their job description therefore follows most 
closely the pattern set by present-day social work practice in mental 
hospitals. I will not present the whole and very clearly written docu- 
ment, but will summarize its content: 

The social group worker serves groups of incoming patients and 
their relatives at the point of intake into the hospital. 

He works with patient groups at the time of study and diagnosis by 
observing patients on the wards and working with formed groups. 

The social group worker contributes to treatment by working with 
small formed groups of patients. The groups are formed according to 
special treatment or common stages of social development or overly 
expressed interests by the patients. 

At the time of release and follow-up the group worker has prepara- 
tory discussion groups with patients and their relatives. He helps with 
referral to informal community groups and might work with out- 
patient clubs. 

The social group worker works with volunteers. 

The social group worker is part of the social service department. 
One part of his responsibility is research. 

Interpreting these job descriptions we find: The job of the group 
worker in psychiatric settings is a social work job with many different 
functions besides the direct group therapy with the patient. 

In working with patients and relatives the group worker's specific 
skill lies in helping with direct social relationships, based on his under- 
standing of individual and group dynamics. Therefore, he will work 
predominantly with small groups. 

The group worker uses as medium verbal expression (group discus- 
sion) and activities. He does not use one specific activity predomi- 
nantly. This distinguishes him from some other adjunctive services in 
hospitals, such as music therapy, etc. He uses different media accord- 
ing to the needs of the patients at a given point. His only constant 
media are the interaction of the group itself and the conscious use of 
his own personality. 

Up to this point the committee had only clarified the role of the 
social group worker in psychiatric settings, carefully avoiding the use 
of the word “group therapy”. 

There is in general no objection to the use of the term “therapy” 
when the group is directed by a psychiatrist. The word “therapy” is 
accepted in relation to the work done by a member of the medical 
profession. Does that mean that only a member of the medical pro 
fession can do “therapy”? If it is defined as such, there should be no 
objection. Words do not matter too much. Yet the word in common 
usage is not reserved for the medical profession alone. It is for instance 
constantly used and accepted in the designation of a profession called 
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“occupational therapy”, simply indicating that a method is used in 
relation to the recognized sickness of a patient which will be a part 
of helping him to recover. Social caseworkers constantly use the words 
treatment or therapy in relation to their work. Our committee there- 
fore agreed that we do not have to fight the use of the term “group 
therapy” when used in relation to one part of the group worker's 
function in psychiatric settings. Group therapy simply means working 
toward improvement or cure of a patient’s recognized sickness (not 
necessarily fully diagnosed) by using the group medium. 

This means that the social group worker does group therapy when 
working with patients in a medical or psychiatric setting. Does this 
mean that he loses his identity as a social worker and becomes a little 
psychiatrist? What is his specific contribution compared with that of 
the psychiatrist? There is no question that at points the functions of 
these two professions and probably those of others who deal with sick 
people overlap. Yet there are specifics because of the different training 
the members of different professions receive. Our committee pointed 
out the following differences: 

1. Group therapy done by psychiatrists is often individual therapy 
done in a group without conscious use of the group relations. The 
group worker’s contribution lies in his knowledge of group process, 
his greater awareness of it and especially his skill in working with 
group relationships and furthering them. 

2. The group worker has special skill in knowing what group 
activity might be especially helpful to an individual in the group or 
the group-as-a-whole at a given moment. He is not limited to one 
specific activity but uses program content according to the needs of 
patients. 

8. The group worker—because of his constant work with groups— 
has a special awareness and tolerance toward group tensions, expres- 
sion of hostility or love in groups, etc. We know that these emotions 
are differently expressed in a group than in an individual interview 
and the tolerance of the therapist must be trained toward it. Some 
group therapy practice has suffered mainly because of the low toler- 
ance threshold of the therapist who is used to individual treatment. 
It has led to either a dominant therapist figure or an excessively 
Passive one. 

4. The psychiatrist’s specific contribution is his skill in diagnosis 
and in the ability to give detailed information on basic causes for 
disturbances, whether physical, mental, or emotional. 

With the clarification of the specifics of the contribution of the 
social group worker in the psychiatric field, the committee had to 
consider whether only the social group worker, a person trained in 
social work with a specialization in social group work, should under- 
take group therapy. We are clear that, in reality, group therapy is 
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given by psychologists, psychiatrists and caseworkers. The committee 
felt that nobody on the psychiatric team has a complete corner on 
any kind of treatment. According to the length of experience of the 
staff member involved, responsibilities in the treatment process can 
be distributed. Yet anyone doing group therapy must have had some 
learning about group relations in addition to understanding individ- 
ual dynamics. Caseworkers have rightfully been very serious about the 
importance of learning the casework method and putting time and 
effort into learning it. They have proven through the years that pro- 
fessional training is needed to master the casework method. Yet too 
many jump into group therapy, not applying the same care to the 
learning of the method. Since casework and group work are part of 
the same profession the carry-over is comparatively easy, yet we must 
recognize the additional learning a caseworker needs in group work 
if he wants to work with the group, just as the group worker needs 
knowledge in casework if he wants predominantly to work in an 
individual-to-individual relationship. 

We agreed that similar thinking applies in relation to the other 
professions on the team. At times the group worker will have to be- 
come the teacher in terms of the group work method, just as the 
psychiatrist taught dynamics of human behavior to social work. 

This thinking seems to us very important in view of the present 
stage of group therapy. Nobody will say that all the answers have been 
found for working with groups. Yet group workers have many years 
of experience, recorded experience, and it should not be necessary for 
everybody to start again from scratch when it comes to questions of 
grouping, of informal approach, etc. Only if we enjoy learning from 
each other and do not look upon the question of who is learning or 
who is teaching as a presitge matter will we be of help to the patient. 

I like to summarize the answer to the committee’s charge as it stands 
today: 

There is no difference between the group worker in the general 
setting and the group worker in the psychiatric setting in terms of 
understanding dynamics of individuals or groups. Both are called 
upon to deal with complicated human relationships and therefore 
must have the same knowledge. 

There are some differences that grow out of the setting; group work 
in the general setting must deal more and is more involved in com- 
munity problems and neighborhood values. Group work iu the psy- 
chiatric setting must make more use of the knowledge of deviations in 
human behavior and must work in relationship to a clinical team. 
The group worker in the general setting must take on the main and 
full responsibility for his handling of individuals and groups; the 
group worker in the psychiatric setting also takes on this responsibility, 
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but shares it with the rest of the clinical team. Medical responsibility 
for each patient does not lie in his hands. 

All group work has some therapeutic aspects. Group therapy means 
working with a group of patients whose sickness is recognized, and 
the work is definitely and exclusively directed toward therapy. We as 
social workers see social group work as an important part of the 
clinical setting, though we are still a long way from general recogni- 
tion by the public. 

Social work has come a long way, group work as a specialization is 
still young. We who participated in a small way in helping to clarify 
one aspect of it are clear that the task is never completely finished and 
that more discussion is needed. We sometimes feel impatient with the 
slowness of progress. Yet we have to learn that this is part of progress. 

Students of social work usually feel rather depressed after their first 
two quarters of social work education and impatient with their own 
progress. I sometimes read to them these words by Vincent von Gogh, 
because they express so well our own state of mind as a profession, 


“That in the first period of a painter’s life one unconsciously 
makes it very hard for oneself by a feeling of not being able to 
master the work, by an uncertainty as to whether one will ever 
master it, by a great ambition to make progress. One cannot banish 
a certain feeling of agitation and one hurries oneself, though one 
doesn’t like to be hurried. This cannot be helped, and it is a time 
one must go through.” 


I hope that we have gone through this time and can now more 
calmly and more rapidly clarify new horizons of our endeavour. 
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HOW CAN WE By Mrs. William C. Treuhaft, 


WORK TO THE | Council, Welfare Federation of 
PUBLIC IN Cleveland; now Vice President of 
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ALL oF us have done much thinking on the subject of interpretation, 
but in our busy lives we often do not take time to crystallize our 
thoughts into a useful, practical program of interpretation. I have 
therefore prepared my paper as a kind of frame of reference with 
which or can agree or disagree, but which will give us a starting point 
for discussion. It will soon be seen that I have no remarkable, orig- 
inal inventions to present, but I do hope there will be some stimuli 
to self-analysis which will make one or two exclaim inwardly: “That 
gives me an idea!” 

Many agency executives and staff workers quite naturally place 
emphasis and high value on good administration, good program and 
good practice—and if what we do, our actions, were enough to speak 
for us, we probably would not need interpretation of group work 
services. But until the day when social services are accepted by the 
public as of as great importance and general necessity, as public 
education and public utilities are today, and until each contributor 
realizes he is also a consumer, we still have a job of interpretation 
ahead of us. 

I have had tremendous help in preparing my paper—first, from the 
illustrious members of the panel and also from many Clevelanders 
who are leaders in social work: Dr. Grace Coyle of the School of 
Applied Social Sciences of Western Reserve University; Mr. Joseph 
Kapell, associate director of the Jewish Welfare Federation; Mr. 
Henry Ollendorff, director of the Neighborhood Settlement Associa- 
tion; Mr. Leon Richman, director of the Jewish Children’s Bureau; 
Miss Florence Ray, executive secretary of the Group Work Council; 
and our chairman, Mr. Richard Overmyer. 

Group experience is universal. The division of society into groups 
is our accepted pattern, with the family as the basic group. Within 
that first small group opportunities are offered and demands are 
made which serve as a rehearsal for individual behavior in later group 
experience. Various human relations are worked out by individuals 
in groups seeking common goals in industrial relations, labor relations, 
ope groupings. The influence of grgups on individual behavior 

is recognized in our common phrase “the pressure of public opinion”. 
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Although we accept the fact that group experience and group influ- 
ence is normal, we do recognize that membership or participation in 
a group is not necessarily a positive or socially desirable experience 
for an individual. It may be not only uncreative, but even detrimental, 
depending, first, on the type of group and, second, on the leadership. 
When this leadership is skilled and trained and focuses on a delib- 
erate plan and purpose, within a social agency setting, we have social 
group work. In our discussion, we want to inquire how we can inter- 
pret these group work services to the public, with special reference 
to these times. 

Our first confusion and therefore our first problem of interpretation 
and, I believe, our greatest one arises at once, because the term “group 
work services” is a mixture of method and of function. What do we 
want to interpret? Is it methods? Is it purposes? Is it function or 
services? Is it results? 

Purposes are quite easily defined, but are often vagueless to laymen. 
Character-building sounds lovely, we're for it—just as Calvin Coolidge’s 
preacher was “against sin.” But what does it mean? I have always been 
glad to know that the Declaration of Independence affirms that I am 
entitled to the pursuit of happiness, but I’ve never known what to do 
about it. 

Methods are not readily understood by laymen. People generally 
don’t care how the doctor cured the patient or how the laboratory 
technician makes tests. Those are obscure skills, accepted as specialties. 

What the public is interested in is results. I believe we would find 
general agreement in this audience that the recreation and informal 
education agencies which have done the most successful interpretation 
of their programs in terms of public support and comprehension are 
those which have stressed services and results, and I cite the Boy Scouts 
and the Y.M.C.A. 

By what means can we interpret results to the public? What do we 
do that they are interested in having done? The so-called group 
work agencies, through their social, cultural and recreational activities 
aim to fulfill the potentialities of an individual so that he will not be 
destructive, so that he will be happy and secure, and be of benefit to 
other people and to his community; in other words, be able to make 
group adjustments. This is knowing ourselves and knowing what we 
want to interpret. Despite the fact that public understanding of the 
need for all normal people to have these activities for positive group 
experiences grew apace during the last war, so that the problem of 
interpretation is easier than it was ten years ago, we still must stress 
the need for group adjustment and keep spreading the word that 
knowledge is available to speed the process. 

Another means of interpreting services is in showing what values 
we place foremost. School sports place emphasis on winning the game, 
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agencies emphasize the ethics of sportsmanship. That's character- 
building that anyone can understand. Many times achievement is 
indicated in terms of attendance, but that in itself does not indicate 
a good group work program. Perhaps we are chary of talking about 
results, about whether our services do produce happier, more effective 
people, because we don’t have enough facts to substantiate our claims. 
A research program is needed to explore whether, how, under what 
conditions and to what extent group work succeeds so that we may 
have documented evidence that an individual does develop under 
planned group experience, that agency aims for participants are 
achieved. 

I understand that the young people who participated in the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and Youth had much 
to contribute. Since they are “agency products”, can we show a causal 
relationship between their development and their agency experiences? 
Research of this kind will be of immeasurable benefit to every group 
work agency in the country. Such research will also point up the 
value of trained leadership which in our interpretation to the general 
public must take a place of natural importance. There seems to me 
to be increased understanding of the need for special knowledge and 
skills, in order to work successfully with groups. The war-time canteens 
tended to prove this need. 

In addition to public confusion as to what our agencies are trying 
to do, the problem of public apathy and indifference challenges our 
efforts at interpretation. How do we overcome it? The general social 
goals for human welfare in which everyone is interested certainly 
include the aim of group work agencies to help people to grow into 
mature and happy individuals and socially responsible citizens. Our 
interpretation here needs to drive home the fact that lack of adapt- 
ability to groups is a definite social handicap. Whether maladjustment 
exists within the small family group—or in relations with neighbors, 
fellow workers on jobs, or society as a whole, it is a handicap. Our 
interpretation is keyed to the public interest when we can show that 
persons who cannot adjust to groups are public problems and are not 
productive members of society. Increased understanding of mental 
health and the detriment which psychologically immature citizens are 
in a democracy will help foster public acceptance of group work, I 
believe, and overcome some of the indifference which is due to lack 
of comprehension. 

A third problem of interpretation lies in the continued public con- 
fusion between charity and welfare; charity by a few for a few instead 
of a common effort for common good. So far as group work services 
are concerned, the immediate advantage to self (on the part on the 
general public) is not obvious; and no doubt so long as people are 
asked for support they will say, “What's in it for me?” Yet every 
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parent understands the general need for recreation, especially for 
youth. Many parents, probably most, will agree that purposeful recrea- 
tion is better than aimless. Isn’t that channel a good one through 
which to interpret to the larger group of parents what group work 
services are? The prevention of trouble by keeping gangs off the streets 
and in a reasonably wholesome atmosphere will appeal to many citi- 
zens who will see their own safety and well-being involved. 

This is very elementary interpretation but we have to start slowly 
where understanding is meager. You have heard the Chinese proverb 
that it is better to light a candle than to curse the darkness. The 
profession of group work is only 25 years old. It has advanced far and 
there is small wonder that public understanding has lagged behind. 

In telling how planned recreation services can serve the public we 
must take care not to make claims which we cannot substantiate. The 
influence of fund raising and the need to justify group work services 
in order to gain support has led to claims of “prevention of delin- 
quency”, for example. Then when delinquency rises, group work 
services seem to have failed. Emphasis on the negative is never a good 
selling technique. 

People’s fears and need for a sense of security lead them to support 
programs of preventive work when they see their personal well-being 
involved. Interpretation of group work services on the basis of the 
need for adjustment by each one and every one is therefore our clue. 
You know what very wide popularity Overstreet’s book “The Mature 
Mind” has enjoyed. He pictures man as a creature who lives by and 
through relationship with others. The readers of that book will more 
readily understand what group work services are trying to do and 
will be more receptive both to the social ideal and to planning for 
the achievement of it. 

Since preventive services are traditionally harder to sell that cura- 
tive ones, our interpretation will have to include some evaluation of 
costs. This, too, will involve research. We believe, but can we prove, 
that a youth serving agency is cheaper to run than a child guidance 
clinic—on a unit cost basis. This is an important criterion of effective- 
ness on which research has been too long delayed. The public supports 
according to its understanding of values as well as in response to the 
appeal of the cause. 

These, then, are a few of the problems of interpretation—the con- 
fusion between function and method, and the need to keep clear that 
function or services and results is what we wish to interpret; the 
passive tolerance of the public which needs to be aroused to under- 
stand that the public interest is affected by maladjustment members 
of society; the public confusion over the meaning of welfare as affect- 
ing not only the good of some, but the well-being of all. 

The method of solving these problems which I have tried to sug- 
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gest all the way along is telling the public—and I really mean word- 
of-mouth telling by those who know. You may say how do we catch 
them? What resources do we have for reaching the people we want 
to tell our story to? The greatest resource is used the least, I believe, 
and that is the large number of people who form the boards and 
volunteer staffs of agencies. They are more receptive in their interest, 
less indifferent than the remainder of the public, partisans sharing 
in the work of the agency. The size of this group is staggering when 
we realize what a widespread distribution of the interpretation as 
signment they represent. In Cleveland, a city of 1,380,000, the board 
members and volunteers of social agencies number about 50,000. An- 
other 8,000 are staff members of agencies. 58,000 people, 4% of the 
total population! And clients of agencies and parents of clients and 
alumni who should certainly be good interpreters are not included 
in this figure. Another sizeable group. _ 

How many agencies really spend some time on planned interpreta- 
tion at each board meeting? How many demonstrate the actual work 
of the agency in dramatic form? Board members are the first who 
can be taught that positive group experiences do give a different (and 
better) type of individual to the community later. They can spread 
the word. Also board members are one part of the public which can 
be shown something of the method of group work and the training 
and skills which make group experiences more successful and more 
enjoyable. Their understanding in this area will help with budget 
problems and with financial support. No harm will come to an agency 
if prominent and respected individuals praise its work and report it 
widely! The story of the agency needs to be told repeatedly; it is 
always new to some, even on boards. Share with boards the unexplored 
areas, the frontiers still to be crossed. 

Equally important with board members are volunteers. Do our 
agencies use them fully and effectively with conviction as to their 
value or are they tolerated for lack of enough professional staff to do 
the job? We have to assume no understanding of group work services 
on the part of a volunteer when he enters the agency. We have to 
integrate him into the work, so that he feels himself to be essential 
and we have to make deliberate plans to use him as a medium of 
interpretation. I’m sure all of you have noticed the “stellar role’ 
which national health agencies assign volunteers and with noticeabk 
results. Another area of interpretative value which agencies often fail 
to utilize is in keeping a continuing interest on the part of former 
volunteers and board members. Emotions and loyalties which hav 
been stirred up are allowed to dry up. 

There are special segments of the public other than board member 
and volunteers whom we can use as resources for interpretation 
Churches, labor organizations, schools, industry have purposes and 
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ideals allied to group work services. They have shown their interest 
in adequate recreation services in communities. By tackling some 
problems cooperatively with these groups, they become better ac- 
quainted with the work of our agencies and then they become inter- 
preters in the light of mutual concern over similar human problems. 
Recreation for older people as well as for youth has an appeal for 
such groups which does not need to be on a sob story level. 

Cooperation between social agencies is a resource for interpretation 
that has not in my knowledge been adequately used and which reaches 
other segments of the public. One of our group work agencies in Cleve- 
land has had for several years a neighborhood committee consisting 
of representatives from two churches (one Catholic and one Prot- 
estant), a convent, a library, a school, the Family Service Association, 
Juvenile Court and at times other representation. This committee 
feels that it discovers problems earlier and deals with them more 
effectively through this cooperative arrangement. But most important 
it recognizes perceptible growth in understanding on the part of com- 
mittee members of the values of the services performed by each agency 
or institution. 

We may have been overlooking the interpretive value of a name 
as a resource. Names which interpret function help to tell the story. 
I believe that the name “settlement” is obsolete and could fruitfully 
be modernized, as it has been in isolated instances. It is no longer a 
“settlement” of middle class people in a lower class neighborhood and 
it carries connotations in the public mind of outworn functions. The 
term “group work agency” is a poor one, stressing method rather than 
agency function. I criticize myself as I use it, but the present substi- 
tutes are cumbersome. Also it is misleading, because the method of 
group work is used in other than recreation agencies. 

A cultivated partnership with the public is a resource for reciprocal 
understanding and interpretation. Do we accept our public with its 
strengths and its limitations just as we accept groups into our agencies? 
Or do we react with some emotion and resentment to this annoying 
public which we cannot discount, because it pays a lot of the bills? 
Through our boards and volunteers and other available people we can 
learn something of the attitudes and the misconceptions concerning the 
agency in the mind of the public. Not only can we seek to learn what 
questions are in people’s minds, but we can send answers through our 
available public as well as through the other media of interpretation 
which we use—newspapers, radio and T. V. We can seek criticisms 
and react open-mindedly by using them as a challenge. Let us always 
remember that our partnership with the public, with people, is a two- 
way give and take. Our agencies are their enterprise—they have not 
only the right, but the obligation to question whether the enterprise 
is good and deserves their continued support. 
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So far I have been talking about the problems, methods and re- 
sources for interpretation at any time. These times of tension and 
war bring special challenges which our recreation—informal education 
agencies are prepared to meet and are meeting valiantly. Let’s be sure 
that our various publics know that we are, and are carrying the banner 
for us. 

These times offer challenges to the basic concepts of democracy, not 
just to democratic institutions. Dictatorships, whether communistic or 
facistic, demand unquestioning loyalty to the group. In communes, 
in youth organizations, and the like, the individual is submerged. This 
is in direct contrast to our democratic emphasis on the value and 
development of each individual. In our youth serving agencies espe- 
cially, the self-governing group with its free choices and group re- 
sponsibility is a democratic process on a small scale which we all 
believe fervently carries its value into enlarging relationships. 

Military discipline of American youth today calls for unquestioning 
obedience. The habits thus formed could play very readily into our 
enemy’s political plans. There is therefore an even greater necessity 
for counter-experiences, democratic group experiences in voluntary 
groups, creative, positive, consciously planned. 

Another current problem concerns school age children where the 
separations of war have caused the upheaval of family life. According 
to Dr. Lois M. Stolz, who spoke at the Midcentury White House 
Conference, these children depend greatly for security on their rela- 
tions with other children. The professional and skilled leadership in 
youth-serving agencies guides such children toward fulfillment of this 
social-adjustment need. 

Adolescents, too, find that family dislocations in war-time are 
threats to their wholesome development. Secure relations in agency 
groups, acceptance by their peers, and trained young adult leadership 
balance in some measure the dislocations. 

Prejudices and cleavages among adults often increase during war 
time. Programs of neighborhood participation on common projects 
give opportunity for acceptance of and respect for differences. This 
doesn’t usually happen without guidance. The skill of leadership is 
a necessary agent. 

Our communities and our world at all times need personalities 
able to withstand tension. The need increases during war time. Help- 
ing people, as our agencies do, to adapt to the social structure in 
which they live and to influence it, develops stability. 

These war-related problems are not difficult to interpret, but they 
may not have crystallized in the minds of many people. So here again 
we must use our available public, our boards, our volunteers, the 
others whom we can reach most readily. We must interpret to them 
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and let them interpret to others the positive nature of group work 
services. 

In summarizing this presentation into a useable program for 
agencies, three steps reveal themselves: 


1. A recognition of the problems of interpretation facing all 
recreation and informal education agencies; 

2. Methods of solving these problems by attracting as much at- 
tention as possible to the purposes and accomplishments of 
the agencies and by offering proof, by means of research on 
measurements of achievement through the group work process 
and by means of research on the unit cost of this type of social 
service; ; 

8. By telling the story to the most available public, boards and 
volunteers and then seeking access to other ségments of the 
public. 


Today there is much emphasis on the necessity for developing wide- 
spread conviction that our collective future depends on the quality 
of each human being and the quality of each human being depends 
on his physical and mental health, his ability to adapt to the social 
structure in which he lives, to meet his responsibilities and to live 
harmoniously with others. 

The development of these important attributes is the daily task of 
the devoted professional workers in the recreational and informal 
educational agencies who are carrying them forward with skill and 
talent and are getting results. In the theme of this conference, they 
are “building social welfare for democracy”. 

Let’s tell the cockeyed world! 











IMPLICATIONS OF 
DETROIT JOB | 5, Laura Ault, Associate Metro- 
LOAD STUDY FOR | politan Executive Director, 
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Introductory Note by Hollis Vick, Secretary, Group Work and Recreation 
Division, Council of Social Agencies of Metropolitan Detroit 


As THERE HAs been further clarification of the function of the social group 
worker, there has been concern about the number and kinds of groups and 
the related activities necessary to their leadership or supervision, which con- 
stitute a normal job load. Members of the Detroit Chapter, American Asso- 
ciation of Group Workers, have expressed this concern over a period of 
years. The recent Community Survey of health, welfare and recreation, 
directed by Joel D. Hunter, provided additional stimulation through recom- 
mending that a study of job load be undertaken in order “to adjust the 
work load to a condition conducive to work of higher quality”. 

The Personal Committee of the Group Work and Recreation Division of 
the Council of Social Agencies of Metropolitan Detroit decided to make the 
job load study a part of its work for 1950-51. Three groups are cooperating 
in this undertaking; members of the Division’s Personal Committee, includ- 
ing agency board and staff members and a representative of the Michigan 
Employment Security Commission; the Detroit Chapter of AAGW as repre- 
sented by the chairmen of the Personnel Practices and Research Committees; 
and Wayne University’s School of Social Work with the head of the Research 
Department directing the work of three graduate social work students who are 
using the job load study as material for their theses. 

Study committee members decided that it was necessary to discover cer- 
tain facts in relation to practice today—the amount of time per week the 
average worker puts in on his job and the distribution of the worker's time 
in different job areas. It was thought that it was important to collect data 
on the purpose behind the worker's activity—agency objectives as determined 
by boards of directors. There was realization that what would emerge from 
the study would be facts descriptive of current practice, and that standards 
would not automatically emerge from this descriptive material. Committee 
members felt that certain questions as to what is a desirable group load and 
the time which should be required for the duties set forth in a job descrip- 
tion would require further study and research. Tentative plans are made for 
continuing study in these areas. 

The scope of the present study was limited to program workers whose 
duties in the main lie in the area of direct responsibility for program through 
direct group leadership and/or supervision of volunteer leaders. Twelve 
building-centered agencies—community centers, Boys’ Clubs, and Y's, selected 
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on a random sample list from the membership of the Council of Social 
Agencies—were included in the study. Thirty workers, twelve executives and 
thirty-two board members participated in various aspects of the study. 

The job load study is incomplete at this time although findings to date 
were summarized at a meeting sponsored by the American Association of 
Group Workers in Atlantic City on May 17, 1951. Miss Ault’s paper was 
presented at that meeting. A final report on the job load study will be avail- 
able late in 1951. 


It was JosH Bituincs who said, “Experience teaches us much, but 
learns us little.” Certainly this seems to be true of group workers and 
the question of job load. For many years as a professional group leader, 
I was a participant in numerous discussions of job load which mostly 
concluded with agreeing this was a problem, but with no concrete 
proposals for solving it. Of more recent years, I have been concerned 
with the same problem from the administrative point of view. There 
have been, however, some common threads which have run through 
all these considerations of this question. There was a concern for 
quality of program, which seemed to be the fundamental reason for 
wanting to find the way to delimit jobs. There was awareness of the 
relationship of work load to the disturbing amount of staff turnover. 
There was the desire to find some kind of satisfactory answer to ques- 
tions asked by financing groups about the numbers of groups a worker 
should handle. We are still seeking the answers to these questions but 
it seems to me that this study which we initiated in Detroit this year 
is going to start us on the way to finding some of the answers. 

I would like to speak briefly of the thoughts I have had this past 
year as we have been working on this study. They are the reflections 
of a practicing group worker and an agency administrator. They may 
have little connection with the facts of the study, and they are un- 
doubtedly not original, but as I said to my fellow committee members, 
I've been offered a soap box and I’m going to mount it eagerly! 

It has seemed to me that too often we have tried to look for a 
numerical answer to the question of work load in terms of number 
of groups to be handled. Then we ran into so many variables in 
different situations that we got bogged down. Or we have relied upon 
the time study approach, and have been disappointed when that did 
not bring the answer either. I would like to suggest that what we need 
first are some guiding principles for the determination of work load, 
and then in the light of these principles, to use whatever mechanical 
devices we can to help us arrive at a workable solution. 

There are two fundamental principles which are basic to the deter- 
mination of work load, in my opinion. The first is a closer correlation 
between the objectives of an agency and the purposes for which they 
set up various types of program groups and activities. The second is 
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a really creative program planning process. I would like to enlarge 
upon both of these statements. 

Our Detroit study revealed a fairly good comprehension of the 
general objectives of our group work agency programs on the part of 
the responsible lay and professional leadership, but there seemed also 
to be very little clear understanding of the relationship of these objec- 
tives to the way in which an individual worker was using his time. 
This is not a unique situation, and is partly responsible for what we 
once called in the YWCA “program by accretion.” Here, for example, 
was a group coming to the agency ready-made, asking for inclusion, 
or here was a popular activity which would easily fill up a vacant spot 
on a schedule, so we added it without much thought of how it related 
to our objectives or what would be necessary by way of leadership if 
the activity were to further those over-all objectives. 

Let me illustrate. Here is a group of out-of-school young people who 
have “graduated” from a Teen Canteen. They are still hanging 
around our building, perhaps, or maybe they are now patronizing 
commercial recreation spots with some socially questionable character- 
istics. We have a room in our building where they might dance on 
Saturday nights, and we have a worker we think we might assign. 
After all, his schedule could stand four hours for a dance on those 
nights, we think. So we add it. 

But where did our agency objectives come in to this? One of them 
might be to provide wholesome recreation for young people. This 
dance will do that, so it seems justified. But we have some other objec- 
tives for our agency program. We say we want to broaden the range 
of interests of the young people in our groups to enable them to live 
richer, fuller lives. Or we say we want to provide opportunities for 
them to grow and develop as persons through leadership responsi- 
bilities in self-governing groups. How have we taken these objectives 
into account as we decided to add this dance? If the worker is aware 
of these objectives and believes in them, he will want to develop a 
fringe program around the edges of the dance which will require of 
him time for discovering interests, for preparation, for budget arrange- 
ments, for securing and orienting and supervising volunteer or paid 
leadership. He will want to develop a dance council or an informal 
steering group or some provision for constituent participation in the 
planning and carrying through of the program. This leadership group 
may well wish to meet on another evening as they will be too busy 
participating in the dance to do this planning on a Saturday evening. 

So what have we done? We've met the one objective of providing 
recreation of a wholesome type, but we either have to overlook the 
other objectives and add to the worker’s frustration if he just runs 
the dance himself, shutting his eyes to the creative potentialities in the 
situation; or we have added considerably more than four hours to the 
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worker’s load and may even have given him a heavy overload. That's 
what I mean when I say we too often make too little relation between 
our objectives and our activities. It is why I say, too, we have to look 
at our program planning processes and get them set up more effec- 
tively before we can really do anything about work load. 

This is not the time nor place for a lengthy dissertation on the pro- 
gram planning process. I am going to assume that it is done in the 
light of agency objectives and community needs; that there is ample 
provision for lay and professional leadership, and constituents where 
possible, to pool their knowledge and concerns to further the plan- 
ning. I am also going to assume that we won’t even be embarrassed 
by stating our objectives in concrete terms, such as offering the Satur- 
day night dance to keep this young crowd out of the beer halls, that 
we won't be afraid of value judgments, that we won’t have to try to 
disguise our purposes in high-sounding phrases. I want to talk instead 
of a program planning device used by many YWCA’s, and by other 
agencies as well, which will help make of our program planning a 
realistic method of determining what a worker can do well, and of 
effectively advancing the objectives of the agency. This is the program- 
unit plan which is worked out for each piece of program in the agency. 

This plan outlines for each program group the following informa- 
tion: name of program; for whom offered; when it is to take place; 
its time span; its objectives as seen by participants and by agency 
leadership; a description of the program to be offered; the leadership 
required for it—group, staff, program volunteers, and paid program 
leaders; its cost in terms of staff time for attendance, planning com- 
mittee meetings, work with volunteers and program leaders, promo- 
tion, recruiting, records and reports, etc.; its cost in time of volunteer 
and paid program leaders, in terms of building facilities, and in terms 
of money. This kind of plan not only enables an agency to see how 
much time is needed for each program activity, and consequently how 
many such groups a worker can handle. It also interprets to the 
administrative volunteers the elements involved in a group worker's 
job and helps them to see more clearly the relationship between what 
the worker does and what the agency's objectives are. This plan works 
most effectively in determining the number of pieces of program to 
which the worker gives primary group leadership, but it can be 
adapted for secondary group leadership as well. 

In addition to these basic principles, there are a number of other 
factors which I believe must be considered in determining individual 
worker load. These are the factors which produce the variables which, 
in my opinion, make a numerical answer to the question of optimum 
group load difficult to reach. 

The first of these factors is the stage of development of the groups. 
A worker can obviously lead more well-established, smoothly running 
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groups than he can newly organized or problem groups. Closely re- 
lated to this factor is the immediate purpose for the groups. Friend- 
ship groups, interest or skill groups, mass recreational activities, 
classes, all make different demands on the worker's time. Or if a 
group is organized to integrate young people of different cultural and 
racial backgrounds, or to give group experience to young people of a 
low economic level to whom group life is a new idea, again it is ob- 
vious that more of a staff member’s time has to be allotted to these 
Groups. 

A third factor would be the quantity and quality of volunteer 
leadership. If these volunteers are good ones, well-trained and able 
with supervision to assume a major leadership role with a group, the 
professional staff member who is thus implemented may be able to 
direct a larger number of groups. 

The experience and training of the professional worker is a fourth 
factor to be considered. This is such an obvidus point I won't belabor 
it but will move on to the fifth factor of the amount of supporting 
assistance which is provided the worker in terms of clerical and main- 
tenance staff. The worker who has to type out his own records and 
correspondence, or has to arrange his own room set-ups, see that 
the chairs are put back and the floor swept, patently has less time for 
direct group leadership. 

A sixth factor I would list is whether the program is building- 
centered or decentralized. If it is the latter, travel time, arranging 
of the setting for the activity, transportation of equipment, all add 
to the worker's time schedule. 

A seventh, and final, factor to be taken into consideration is the 
nature of the facilities and amount of program equipment available. 
From experience, many a group worker can testify to the lessening of 
the load when the groups he is simultaneously guiding are on the same 
floor, and his office is there, too, as compared to when those groups 
are scattered over several floors of a building. If the program equip- 
ment is adequately in supply, the job is also simplified. If it has to 
be wangled out of outside sources, on a meager budget, the staff 
worker's time load is increased. If all this seems to prosaic, may I 
quote again from Josh Billings, whom I seem to be adding to our list 
of authorities: “It is the little bits of things that fret and worry us; 
we can dodge an elephant, but we can’t a fly.” So it is with the 
group workers. Frequently it is the small, time-consuming details 
which make ‘us so conscious of work load. 

And that leads me into my final remarks which are aimed at agency 
administrators. Our job load study in Detroit reveals that Detroit 
group workers, as sampled by this study, do not work exorbitant hours. 
Yet the tenor of conversation in Detroit AAGW Chapter circles would 
indicate that work load is a major concern. One additional set of 
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figures I would like to see from this study is how many three session 
or split session days are in the work weeks which have been reported. 
I have a suspicion the number will be high, and that this is one of 
the places at which agency administrators will have to do some think- 
ing. I am sure that much of the sense of over-load that staff members 
have is occasioned by the number of days they work parts of all three 
sessions. Maybe the staff committee meeting was not called until eleven 
o'clock, and then the worker had his lunch hour before he started to 
work his two full sessions. If it had been called at one o'clock, however, 
the worker would have had a different attitude towards it. We admin- 
istrators have to learn to be realistic and accept the fact that a com- 
pensatory hour off in the afternoon does not make up for the fact the 
worker had to buy his lunch out when he could have had an early 
lunch at home out of the icebox before starting out. It is of such little 
things that staff morale and worker attitude toward job load are 
created. 

There’s something else that agency administrators can do, and that 
is to give guidance to young staff members on work habits and organi- 
zation of their work. Constant interruption may not need to be as 
inevitable as we sometimes think it is. Some self-discipline and orderly 
ways of work would frequently reduce hours spent on the job, or 
release time for more profitable employment in such functions as 
record-writing. While working with staff members on their work 
habits, the administrator also has an opportunity to discuss work 
attitudes, and the fact that sometimes a belief in people and a concern 
for their growth and development cannot be fitted into a rigidly 
scheduled week. This is not to minimize good personnel standards, 
but it does say that sometimes overtime is inevitable if our concerns 
are not hollow ones. One final charge to agency administrators is that 
we have to make our administrative apparatus facilitate rather than 
hamper the program job for which our agencies are in business. And 
that, I admit, is a statement easier to make than to carry out! 

In short, the kind of thinking I have been doing ever since this 
study of work load was begun in Detroit last fall is that it is a com- 
plicated question which is not going to be easily solved. If, however, 
we make a conscious effort to look at the reasons our agencies are in 
existence and relate our program to those purposes; if we recognize 
and give proper weighting to the variables in our situations; if we 
improve our administrative practices, perhaps some day we can come 
to a conclusion as to what is an adequate job load for a group worker. 
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WHAT HAS GROUP by Gisela Konopka, Atsociat 
WORK TO OFFER | Professor, of Social Work, 
THE INSTITUTIONS? | U"iversity of Minnesota 


AFTER A VISIT to one of the institutions for delinquent boys in 
Germany last year, the head of the institution called me excitedly 
saying, “What did you do to Hans? You were only two hours with the 
boys and he is completely changed. He talks, he joins in tasks to be 
done, he looks almost happy. What did you do?” 

What had I done? The housefather had shown us the lockers of some 
boys (a very poor practice not allowing for any privacy) and I was 
stunned by the pictures and words in one locker because they ex- 

such utter loneliness and unhappiness. In the dayroom I 
joined a few boys, among them Hans, to whom this locker belonged, 
in a game of Chinese Checkers. The boys were surprised that an 
adult would want to play with them. During the game they questioned 
me about America. I then could ask them about their homes. Hans 
was quiet, sullen and guarded. I turned directly to him, addressing 
him with “Sie”, the more adult and polite form to use in addressing 
a person in German than the more intimate or childish “Du”. He 
looked at me saying, “You should say ‘Du’ to me. I am supposed to 
say ‘Sie’ to you, but to you we are only ‘Du’.” His facial expression 
showed hopeless and suppressed hostility. I asked about his age. 
“Seventeen”. I said calmly, ““That seems to me old enough to be called 
‘Sie’.” From this moment on, the others poured out stories about their 
sad backgrounds and suddenly Hans was in the middle of it too. He 
told about his being so far away from home. I told him that he had 
stood out in looking so unhappy, that I wished we could do something 
about it. There was not much I could do. Maybe he could just go on 
talking with others and getting closer to them. Other boys joined the 
conversation. 

This was all that happened. What was it? Very simple use of group 
work principles: The entering into an informal situation with the 
will to help the individual in the group; the treatment of each indi- 
vidual as a person with dignity and not as an inferior human being 
just because he is institutionalized; the stimulation of group discussion 
that helps to allow for the expression of feelings; and finally some 
recognition with the group of reality and of how much we can do 
and how much we cannot do. 

I use this little example not because it presents all aspects of the 
contribution the group worker can make, but because it shows how 
in even short contacts we can use our knowledge. 
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I want to be very practical in the few minutes I have in this paper. 
We all agree that institutional living is a form of group living, that 
the influence of one person on another is extremely important, and 
that our institutions are really more important in terms of the impact 
they have on a person’s life than any other group in our society with 
the exception of the family. 

We are talking here mainly about institutions for the delinquent 
youngster who has been damaged in his life so that he needs help to 
be able to live with the demands of society. We all agree on the im- 
portance of help instead of punishment for those youngsters. 

Let us first ask with what knowledge and training the group workers 
comes to their jobs? They are trained in college in whatever broad 
social sciences they choose, and they come with two years of graduate 
study as social workers. That means they come with a great deal of 
knowledge of individual human behavior, normal and sick, mainly 
based on the dynamic understanding derived from Freud’s teaching. 
They know the larger frame of social legislation and hopefully have 
had some classes in child welfare. They have added knowledge of 
group dynamics, of the way individual behavior changes and reacts 
to group association and they have studied intensively how to deal 
with a group. That means to use activities related to the needs of the 
individuals, to be able to use discussion method to get at feelings and 
at thinking. They have learned how to help an individual in the 
group to become an important member of the group, how to help a 
group to come to decisions. It does not mean that coming out of school 
means that they are “ready baked loaves of bread” perfectly capable 
of performing all these tasks, but they have a background to approach 
them intelligently with skill and especially with some insight into 
their own reactions gained from intensive supervised field work. They 
usually have acquired an additional important skill, and that is to 
help others to practise group work. They learn how to enable vol- 
unteers or untrained personnel to do some of the direct work with 
people in groups. 

How can this background help the institution? I think the role of 
the group worker can be threefold: He should do some of the direct 
therapeutic group work with small groups of the youngsters. Aside 
from the ongoing group living, the youngster who is disturbed and 
distrustful needs some special attention directed toward his own in- 
dividual problems. One part of this will be done in individual inter- 
views with the psychiatrist or caseworker. Yet, some youngsters will 
profit greatly from small group sessions, either in activity or discussion 
group therapy. I cannot give examples in this short time. I would 
only like to say that I think the voluntary and informal aspect of these 
group meetings must be safeguarded. In a setting that the youngster 
has not chosen voluntarily it is important to open opportunities for 
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free choice. These group meetings will serve several purposes: (1) To 
allow for free expression of feelings in relation to the institution and 
to their own delinquency (I do not mean without any reality limita- 
tions); (2) to allow for learning in group planning and work in rela- 
tion to a larger community (as committees preparing certain events, 
etc.); (3) to help with insight into some of their individual problems 
while discussing them with contemporaries; and (4) to help with rela- 
tionships with an accepting and understanding adult. In content, 
these meetings will vary from recreational activities to planning meet- 
ings to intensive therapy discussions. One important part of those 
group meetings should be to help the newcomers in an institution to 
get related to the new setting and to help those who are ready to 
leave to prepare for life on the outside through realistic discussion 
of the coming difficulties or dramatizing some of the situations they 
will meet. 

Another part of the group worker’s contribution to the institution 
lies in a teaching-supervisory role in relation to houseparents or 
counselors. I know from experience that many houseparents are 
anxious to get more help in understanding and handling of the daily 
work in the institution. They really are the most important people 
in the institution, because of their constant contact with the young- 
sters. This kind of training cannot be done in a one-week-institute 
alone. An ongoing kind of in-service-training is especially helpful. The 
group worker can give a kind of training course continuously, once or 
twice a week, each time around some specific aspect of mental health 
concepts, for instance, or group relations, always closely related to the 
practical problems in the institution. In addition to this kind of 
group training, individual conferences are of great help. Because of 
the crucial importance of the houseparent or counselor, he has the 
right to special attention in the institutional setting. 

The third function of the group worker is to maintain relations 
with the voluntary agencies in the surrounding community. At our 
last Governor’s Conference on Youth in Minnesota, in which I dis- 
cussed youth problems with many young representatives from all over 
the state, I was impressed by their sincerity and interest, but unfortu- 
nately also by their rigidity and almost rejection of the young person 
that had become delinquent. A large part of this reaction stems from 
being wholly unacquainted with the delinquent youngster and his 
problems. It can be very helpful if young people themselves learn to 
know more about their less fortunate contemporaries so that they are 
willing and able to take them into their regular group associations 
when the youngsters leave the institution. Group life is such an im- 
portant part in the youngster’s life that when he feels excluded from 
it he will easily fall back into delinquency. 

We have learned a great deal since the beginning of the 20th cen- 
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tury about human beings and their relationships. We have tried to 
apply it at points. Leonard Mayo at the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth cried out for more knowledge, 
more testing of knowledge and more use of knowledge. We know that 
working with people if we really want to help them is not an easy task 
solved by trial and error, but that we must, as Leonard May said, “put 
our present knowledge to work.” The use of the social group worker 
is part of doing this. At the same time I want to add a humble plea 
for the “team approach”, since no one profession alone can do the 
task to be done, yet they are all united by a common interest in the 
human beings with whom they are dealing and a basic attitude ex- 
pressed by Ricarda Huch: 


“Love is not measurable. It is the only thing that grows while 
we are giving it away. Yet, it is only love if you involve yourself. 
Impersonal love that is only directed toward ‘general humanity’ is 
not love.” 


Our contribution lies in scientific understanding combined with a 
giving of ourselves. 








HOW DOES THE 
PUBLIC LOOK UPON 
SOCIAL AGENCIES | 8) robert E. Bondy, 
IN TIME OF DEFENSE | Director, 
MOBILIZATION National Social Welfare Assembly 
AND PREPARATION 
FOR WAR? 





ANY ATTEMPT TO evaluate public attitudes on any subject and at 
any time is at best a baffling and uncertain undertaking. Poll-takers, 
to their sorrow, have found this to be true. Yet we all know that the 
attitude of the public to social welfare is vital to social welfare at all 
times. In fact, social welfare is dependent On public attitudes. With- 
out the participation and support of the public, social service literally 
can not exist at all. 

Our purpose is to consider how the public looks on social agencies 
in time of defense mobilization and preparation for war. Because 
social welfare in such a period is a continuation and an expension 
of the peace time program of social agencies, our consideration of the 
public attitude toward these agencies in this period must stem from 
consideration of public attitudes toward social agencies in normal 
times. 

It is true that the very nature of an emergency may cause more 
confusion and uncertainty in the minds of people on social welfare 
needs and services than in ordinary times. This makes a review of 
public attitudes more involved but it does not change the funda- 
mental factors determining them. 

These factors are first, the personal stake of people in a need or 
service, second, the reaction of people as participants in services or as 
recipients of services, third, the extent and effectiveness of public 
education on needs or services, and fourth, the impact of events on 
the public. 

We shall first consider the personal stake of people in a need or 
service. People understand best what immediately affects them. Their 
own personal interests, the interests of the family, the interests of 
neighbors are the primary interests. 

It is said that all people have four primary needs: (1) emotional 
security; (2) recognition; (3) participation; (4) sensory gratification, 
including food, shelter, clothing, cultural life, spiritual satisfactions. 
When we try to assess the personal stake of people in a service, we 
should consider to what extent the service satisfies these four primary 
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needs. This is really the key to understanding how people feel about 
services. How people feel will govern what they do—what they work 
for and what they support. In other words, does the social welfare 
service give them emotional security? Does it give them opportunity 
for recognition or for participation? Does it satisfy their urges for 
sensory gratification? 

Is the service something that the individual or the family is per- 
sonally concerned with? Is there conversation about it in the house- 
hold? Does the head of the family hear about it at his place of employ- 
ment? Does the housewife find it within her realm of interest? The 
social welfare service that comes within this intimate, inner circle of 
concerns will be regarded as something that is good. 

Second, the reaction of people as participants in services or re- 
cipients of services has a crucial effect on the attitudes of the public. 
The participant or the recipient of a service is uniquely aware of it. 
The participant is generally involved in a service by his own free 
choice and because he believes in it. Usually he advocates it and 
supports it both with service and with money. 

On the other hand, the recipient may not be one voluntarily. 
He may only tolerate the service. He may not believe it is adequate 
or good. He may be resistive because he must be in the position of 
a recipient. 

Many, however, are recipients by choice. They seek out the hospital 
or the boys’ camp or the consultation service of a family society or 
the adoption service of a children’s agency. It would seem therefore 
that most participants and many recipients will be sympathetic am- 
bassadors for public understanding of social welfare. 

Third, the effectiveness of public education and the depth of under- 
standing of a service and the need for it govern the peoples’ choice 
of services which they are willing to work for and pay for. 

It is essential that the public be informed on social welfare needs 
and services. To some this comes from being a participant or a recip- 
ient but to others it comes only through the various media of public 
information. Our democratic belief is that a well informed public 
will make the best choice and that a public that feels the urgency, 
the personal urgency, of a situation or of a need will be dynamic in 
its action to meet that need. 

The processes of building public understanding are therefore among 
the most important in the whole field of social welfare. It is not only 
the public relations persons who must possess the skills that bring 
public understanding. All who participate in social welfare—both staff 
and lay people must understand and use these skills. 

Fourth, the impact of events on the public can be devastating or 
beneficial to social welfare. Even though people may feel close iden- 
tification and satisfaction with agency services and the reaction of 
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participants and recipients is all one could wish and there is a high 
degree of public understanding of the service and of the need for it, 
still the work of the social agency may be set back or it may be 
enhanced by what is happening in the political and economic world. 
Our experience has shown again and again that events are the most 
important and the most unpredictable of the factors affecting public 
attitudes toward social agencies. 

At this point it may be well to present a surmise as to the attitude 
of the public in the present emergency. To put it mildly, the public 
seems confused. It is prepared to oppose communism but it wishes 
to avoid war and bloodshed. It is becoming very restive under growing 
inflation. It is committed to a defense mobilization program. As it sees 
the costs of that defense mobilization program grow, as it sees the 
casualty lists in Korea increase, and as it learns more about the in- 
tricacies of living in the involved world of today, it seeks on the one 
hand to preserve its objective of an orderly democratic way of life 
and yet, on the other, it is tempted to undérmine this way of life in 
an effort to win the fight against communism. 

In terms of social welfare, the public would like to see the regular 
health and welfare services supported, but it places a new premium 
on efficiency and economy and it may question anything that costs 
money and is not directly connected with the defense mobilization. 
If it finds that the bill is too high to do both of these things then 
it probably will give priority to the services that in its judgment are 
most significant in the winning of the fight. Later on in this paper 
some aspects of this matter of priorities will be given attention. It is 
important then at this juncture to look at the setting in which public 
attitudes grow and live. 

What are some of the characteristics of today’s defense mobilization 
emergency? First, like all emergencies it is a period of confusion. In 
fact, today we live amidst uncertainty. What does Russia want? What 
will China do? 

This emergency is a period of rapid change. We are in quite a 
different position than faced us prior to World War II. 

Inflation is today deeply affecting. the position of social welfare 
because it brings higher costs of operation. Although people have 
more money, the high prices of things bring economy sprees, as when 
in the present Congress appropriations are deeply cut and services are 
slashed. 

The unique characteristic of the emergency—unlike all others—is 
that we are in the long pull of a cold war. The public often carries 
over the concepts of total war in a cold war situation with the memory 
of the terrific battle casualties of total war, the high taxes, the ration- 
ing, the restrictions on freedoms, the strains of victory or defeat. 

The London Economist the other day in an editorial titled “Three- 
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Quarters Peace” said, “The right economic position for Britain in 
1951 turns on how quickly public opinion can be brought to see that 
a cold war is not simply a total war writ small, but requires policies 
of a sharply different kind.” 

The fundamental difference between total war of World War II and 
the cold war of today is first that the cost is about one-quarter today 
what it was then. In timing, war is sharp and relatively short while 
cold war is smaller but more prolonged. Defense demands less effort 
than war and the distribution of that effort over time is reversed. 

In war we build to a peak; in cold war there is a big effort first, 
then a leveling off. As the London Economist editorial said: “War 
demands a heave of mounting force but short duration; cold war 
demands an initial heave followed by a lesser but steady pull of 
indefinite duration.” In all of social welfare’s plans this feature of a 
long pull must never be lost sight of. 

Now against these general characteristics there must be viewed the 
emotional characteristics. In time of emergency in a democracy, there 
is the seemingly God-given right to blow hot and blow cold. Events 
significantly influence the highs and lows of the emotional barometer. 
At one moment there is high ecstasy and shortly later deep apathy. 

Frank L. Weil recently said that apathy is the enemy of democracy. 
Certainly the spirit of let-down that follows success on the battle- 
field, as recently in Korea, may have been the cause for raising less 
money than was sought in the recent campaign of the American 
National Red Cross. 

And it is important to recognize that in such a period of high 
emotions the revulsion will set in. As Sumner Wells in the foreword 
of his recent book “Seven Decisions That Shaped History” has said, 
“But it is customary for human beings to experience a sense of revul- 
sion after any acute emotional strain. That is peculiarly so with us 
in the United States. Efforts to return to ‘normalcy’ in the 1920s is 
but one example. There are many signs that a similar reaction is 
possible today even as we fight the communist aggressors in the Far 
East.” 

It may be pertinent to note the observation in a recent issue of 
Fortune Magazine that “the volatility of United States opinion can 
be just as dangerous on the down side of the cycle” as on the upswing. 
It may be said that until our people learn the grim, sustained effort 
called for in a prolonged cold war there will be the crests and the 
troughs of public emotions. 

Walter Lippmann said, “The business of a democracy cannot be 
conducted successfully if public men come to depend on spasms of 
passionate popular feeling. The spasms do not last long enough. . . . 
The business of a democracy requires the formulation of policies 
which will still seem reasonable and still be convincing when the 
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reasonable and informed members of the country examine them in 
cold blood.” 

For social welfare this means that the people will support a rational 
policy. A rational policy is one that is based on the facts of need, 
on public understanding of that need, and on the basic philosophy 
that social welfare exists for the well-being of people. 

It is clear that the uncertainties and confusion in which we live 
have brought great stresses. Much has been said about the Welfare 
State and the Fortress State. Today it should be said that the people 
of the United States live in the Tension State and will for a long 
time. Social welfare must adjust philosophies and programs to such an 
outlook. It must frankly face uncertainty and tension and gain con- 
fidence through the strength of our potential as a nation and through 
our dedication in serving human well-being. 

With this setting before us, what are the social welfare needs in 
an emergency? How does mobilization affect the kind and extent of 
services? 

It is first important to understand the manpower, the economic, 
the social forces and facts of today. Our country is in an economy of 
high production, of peak labor force and employment. All the eco- 
nomic and manpower trends look toward even higher employment, a 
greater labor force, and even higher and bigger records of production 
in the months ahead. 

This astounding outlook has two important characteristics to note: 
first, mobility—the movement, the mobility of people, geographic mo- 
bility, occupational mobility which are necessary conditions for high 
employment and the economy peculiar to our country today. Second, 
what the Bureau of Labor Statistics calls adjustment to work. Man- 
power demands can be met only by pulling into the labor force the 
people who normally are not at work: the teen-agers, older people, 
the handicapped, and the women who are going to be the major 
supply for the additional labor force needed. Clearly these two aspects 
of mobility and adjustment to work will bring to the country increas 
ing work loads for social welfare because of moving people, family 
adjustments, and the changed employment conditions. 

And basic to these considerations is the expectation that the type of 
situation we have now will prevail for many years to come. In such a 
situation the regular social welfare services will be needed as before. 
But there is the additional, the urgent need for services growing out 
of the defense emergency. This means another layer of services on top 
of the regular services—another story on the building. 

The additional services include services to the armed forces, notably 
those rendered by the American Red Cross, the United Service Organi- 
zations, the American Social Hygiene Association, and the National 
Recreation Association with the corresponding and corollary services 
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in local communities. These services to the armed forces are but exten- 
sions of customary services with adaptations to the military setting. 
They include service on personal and family problems, social protec- 
tion, housing service, recreation and social service in military hospitals, 
club recreation and other services to men and women on leave, and 
service to moving people. 

A second group of special services relates to the needs of the civilian 
community where the impact of defense industry and military mo- 
bilization brings congestion and an overload of problems beyond the 
ability of the community to meet. Those problems and service needs 
include day care of children of working mothers, youth centers, recrea- 
tion services, advice and aid on personal and family problems, infor- 
mation service, housing help, and so on. 

Then, when armed conflict ensues, as in Korea, great needs arise 
within the civilian population. In many segments of the population of 
this country these foreign relief needs make a great appeal. 

In this mobilization emergency there is the additional requirement 
of civil defense which calls for the care and protection of the civilian 
population in the event of enemy attack. Responsibility for civil de- 
fense rests basically upon the government itself; but the government 
cannot discharge its responsibility without the complete organization 
of the entire community in the event that disaster strikes. In the emer- 
gency welfare services of civil defense much of the leadership and skill 
of social welfare is required as well as the participation of millions of 
citizens. 

Buttressing and implementing these additional services is the neces- 
sity of raising additional funds for voluntary activity, in this present 
situation through the appeal of the United Defense Fund. In the 
emergency, social work personnel needs increase and the demand be- 
comes so heavy that additional training of professional personnel is 
called for as well as the creation of new job descriptions that may be 
filled by sub-professional or intelligent and trained volunteer service. 
And the need for volunteers in social welfare is greatly expanded, cre- 
ating not only a new task of administration but the coveted public 
relations opportunity to extend public understanding of services 
through a widening circle of participants. 

This results in a change in the face of social welfare. It becomes 
more animated, more youthful and sprightly in appearance, and yet 
at times shows some of the lines of care that accompany heavy respon- 
sibility. It is indeed a vital service to the nation that social welfare and 
social workers render. 

The descriptive paragraph about this paper in the program asks, 
“How does your agency classify for the defense effort? Is it 1-A, 4-F 
or something in between?” This question is difficult. Which services 
are needed in mobilization or war? Which services are needed more 
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than others? The response that all social welfare services are needed 
is correct but does not quite address itself to the immediate question 
at hand. The basic question is the determination of priorities among 
social welfare agencies or among the functional fields of service. Is 
there a choice or a preference in the public mind between the regular 
services and those called for by the emergency? 

In World War I the appeals of the American Red Cross and War 
Camp Community Service and of the United Appeal of several agen- 
cies brought hearty public response while the regular services were 
struggling for attention and support. 

We might also look at the experience of the early 30s when the 
needs of many people for food, shelter, clothing and medical attention 
so dramatically stirred the country that great and successful efforts 
were made to raise voluntary funds to meet the need—before govern- 
ment assumed full responsibility—and some of the regular services had 
very tough going. In those days the so-called character-building agen- 
cies, including many important youth services and recreation activities, 
appeared to the public mind to take second place beside demands of 
material relief of unemployment. It became necessary to organize a 
great national educational campaign to acquaint the people with the 
basic importance of these character-building services. 

Another clue to public attitude in the matter of preferences of pri- 
orities of services in time of emergency may be found in the public 
opinion poll taken in Springfield, Massachusetts, a little over three 
years ago. 

The people of Springfield thought that social services should be 
available in the community. Nutritional service, family service and 
recreation for adults, although desired by a majority of the popula- 
tion, had a lower appeal than the other types of services studied. All 
economic groups considered the four most desirable types of service 
to be the visiting nurse, care of the aged and homeless, care and pro- 
tection of children, and activities for boys and girls. The kinds of serv- 
ices rated between the services considered most desirable and those 
considered least desirable were hospital and medical care, training for 
the handicapped, family aid—that is, material assistance—and summer 
camps for boys and girls. 

Currently in one large American city the necessity of making the 
inadequate funds available for voluntary health, welfare and recrea- 
tion services go as far as possible has resulted in the federated financ- 
ing body and the social planning body making a study of priorities. 
It was recognized that the final determination of priorities is a matter 
of judgment based on social welfare principles, standards of service, 
objective information, and community attitudes. The committees that 
worked on the project found great difficulty in rating essentiality of 
agencies for various reasons including the consideration that it was 
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increasingly apparent that the need for the services far exceeded the 
facilities available to meet the need. 

However, the social planning organization made certain priority 
observations that may merit attention in this discussion. Services were 
grouped on the basis of essentiality. The first group priority included 
services for the alleviation of human suffering, specifically for the care 
of dependent and neglected children, hospital out-patient and in- 
patient services, home medical and bedside nursing care, and care of 
the aged. 

In the second group priority were those services that may be broadly 
classified as preventive and rehabilitative, such as those concerned with 
promotion of sound family life, positive health habits and wholesome 
qualities of character. The third group priority included the dem- 
onstration programs and projects, the experiments in delinquency con- 
trol and the neighborhood councils. The fourth group priority in- 
cluded those recreation services that do not provide a creative program 
but are little more than activity centers, and those dealing with pre- 
natal care and infant care. This priorities evaluation bids fair to be- 
come an integral part of the social planning and budgeting of the 
community and will be watched with interest. 

In another large city where the social planning agency has recently 
made an extended study of human needs the observation was made 
in a report that “a basic problem in any planning process is to deter- 
mine what constitutes ‘need’, The committee recognizes that this is 
the most difficult aspect of planning. Except for certain basic needs 
such as adequate food, shelter and clothing, which may be expressed 
in absolute terms, need is relative. In measuring these relationships, 
there are no scientific yardsticks. Until such yardsticks and norms are 
developed, community planning must proceed on the basis of the best 
judgment of experienced persons.” 

This absence of objective yardsticks for measuring priorities and the 
apparent recognition of the necessity of large exercise of subjective 
judgment underline the fact that the attitudes of the public toward 
social welfare will be mainly subjective judgments influenced for each 
individual by his awareness of need and the extent to which he per- 
sonalizes that need in his own experience. 

This at least confirms the observation that people probably do have 
preferences or priorities. Those priorities are probably affected by the 
present wider understanding and acceptance of regular social welfare 
services. This is due to a better public relations job, to the educational 
process of federated planning and fund raising, and the experience of 
past emergencies. 

In this present defense mobilization emergency the public tends to 
give preference to the service that is defense-connected and is then in- 
clined to favor the services that ease human suffering, particularly 
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those in behalf of children. Following that come the services that seem 
to build in a preventive way and a constructive way strong body, mind 
and spirit. 

Each community and each organization can best measure the public 
attitude by study of the four factors mentioned earlier in this paper. 

Another question in the program asks, “What about agencies which 
have no logical defense connection?” In reply I would say that all 
good standard and recognized social welfare services are needed. The 
question is, what does the public prefer. The public preference will 
relate more to what is the obvious defense connection than to what is 
the so-called logical defense connection. 

Another question is “If mobilization affects the kind and extent of 
services we offer, how do we let the public know the value of our serv- 
ices during these times?” May I, in conclusion, make several brief 
observations on this point? 

First, if the public is to be brought to an understanding of the im- 
portance of social welfare needs in this defense mobilization emer- 
gency, all people in social welfare should understand the public atti- 
tude to social welfare, the setting of this defense emergency, and the 
social welfare needs of the emergency. The points we have discussed 
should be localized for each community and for each organization and 
understood by the staffs and boards concerned. 

Second, social agencies should avoid a rush to put on the dress and 
colorations of services that are defense-connected merely to obtain 
public support. All organizations should anticipate the day even 
though it be years away when a defense emergency will be over and 
then one may be dressed up in defense habiliments with no place to 
go. Be honest about it all. Tell the true story. If the service is not 
defense-connected, tell the facts and point out the way in which that 
service gives underpinning for the defense superstructure and for keep- 
ing the nation fit. 

Third, social welfare services should keep flexible in time of emer- 
gency. They should learn to roll with the punch. The public heartily 
responds to the organization that adjusts its services to the needs of 
the occasion. 

Fourth, emergency times provide great opportunity for more people 
becoming active in social welfare. This participation means better 
informed citizens. It means too that people have the opportunity to 
do something helpful in the midst of confusion and uncertainty. 

Fifth, social welfare should stand for the liberties and democratic 
freedoms that call forth services in behalf of others. Social welfare’s 
word should resound with repeated confirmations of its faith in hu- 
man rights, in freedom, in liberty, in initiative, in cooperation. 

Sixth, social agencies should understand the connection of their 
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with the community. Obviously social services should be 
related to needs and to the expectations of the community. 

Seventh, social agencies should keep a balance between the special 
interests of the emergency and the basic community needs. The com- 
munity is entitled to know that the regular services are going forward. 
Tell the story of these regular services and of the defense-connected 
services not only for money or to obtain action but also to strengthen 
public understanding. It is exceedingly important to present the whole 
story so that the public may decide wisely when it exercises its right 
to make choices. 

Eighth, in making the public relations plans for the emergency, 
thought should be given to what comes after the emergency. The pub- 
lic will appreciate the reminder of the essential services of the post- 
emergency period. The post-emergency needs should be considered to- 
day both in social planning and in public relations. 

Ninth and last, the responsibility for obtaining public understand- 
ing of social welfare needs and services in the emergency rests both in 
the individual agency and in a joint community effort and program. 

The primary responsibility of the individual agency is to its own 
constituency. Its board, its staff, its volunteers, its friends, its benefi- 
ciaries must build public understanding of needs and services. Every 
member of the constituency should become a public relations worker, 
an interpreter of needs and services. 

Its second responsibility is to join in community-wide efforts at inter- 
pretation and public understanding for the total job is best done on 
a broad community basis. The balance is not lost thereby, but rather 
a balanced statement of needs and services is given. There is more 
likely then to be a feeling of confidence in the community's social wel- 
fare services. The orderliness that all people like is recognized in the 
community plan. 

Both of these responsibilities must be discharged if there is to be 
solid public understanding—the individual agency responsibility for 
interpretation to its own constituency and the community-wide joint 
responsibility for interpretation of the balanced community program 
and statement of need. 

In conclusion, let there be no doubt of the vital importance of social 
welfare services and of the contribution of social workers to the nation 
in this time of national defense emergency. This is a time that tests 
democracy itself. As one of the fullest and richest expressions of de- 
mocracy, social welfare should be one of its best justifications and 
fruits. One of its best contributions is as servant to all the people. It 
will serve better when it enables the people to have vivid understand- 
ing of the needs of all and of the services available to all, so that we 
can have the beginnings of social welfare of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. 
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In Wortp War II, forty-five percent of the gross natural product 
went for national defense. The proportion now is about eight percent. 
By the end of 1951 it will be about fifteen percent. Just when the peak 
of defense production will be reached I cannot say, but it is clear that 
it is not a year hence but now that professionals in the fields of health, 
welfare, and recreation face their real challenge. I think we would all 
agree that preparation is highly desirable in meeting crises, but we 
may be at sea regarding two problems—one being the timing, and the 
other the methods and materials of our preparation. In other words, 
will we do as well with some overnight “cramming” and, if not, when 
do we start? Further, what do we have to know in order to plan, and 
is the kind of information we need available? 

All our experience in World War II points up the fact that it is too 
late to plan and program for crisis when you are in the midst of it. 
And yet much of our basic policy and practice, both legislative and 
administrative, seem to ignore this lesson. Provisions are made to focus 
attention and take action at a time when the areas have become “con- 
gested”—that is, when it is plain to everyone that things are in a mess 
indeed. All groups in the Nation, not just health, welfare, and recrea- 
tional workers, must examine past experience, look hard at our defense 
mobilization commitments, decide what these commitments mean in 
terms of materials, manpower, and services, determine roughly what 
the timing of these needs will be and where they will be met, and on 
this basis begin now to plan and program to meet the needs as they 
develop. Someone staggered by that last, long sentence will conclude 
that here, indeed, is a vision summoned out of the ether by an odd 
character with a crystal ball where his head ought to be. But is it so 
impractical? Let’s look at what we have as a basis for systematic plan- 
ning. 

We know roughly the dimensions and rate of defense production 
expenditures. We know in general the type of goods that are needed, 
the type of industries, activities, and services that are involved in the 
production of these goods, and the geographic location of the great 
bulk of the productive facilities to turn out these goods. Knowing this 
much, why can’t we begin to define the specific dimensions of the effort 
in community terms—the levels of employment that will be necessary, 
the amount of dislocation and in-migration that will be necessary, the 
extent to which those not now in the labor force will be required, and 
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the impact of all these and other manpower factors on community 
facilities and services? 

Perhaps I can make my point with a simple illustration. Recently 
I was engaged in the training of some newly appointed chairmen of 
area labor-management committees from various parts of the country. 
There was only one lady in the group, and she was quite reluctant to 
speak. During a recess, I asked her what was going on in her area, and 
why she didn’t tell the group about it. She said that she would like to 
mention several things, but that she was afraid the men would laugh 
at her. After some coaxing she told me that she had reconvened her 
World War II committee on Day Care Facilities for the children of 
working mothers. I said, “That's fine, and why should anyone laugh 
at that?” “Well,” she said, “we won't actually need day care centers 
for at least a year or eighteen months, but, you know, in World War II 
that committee worked for eighteen months before a single child was 
served by day care facilities established under its auspices.” Here in 
simple terms is the kind of approach needed in every community in 
the Nation that is likely, within the next year, to be significantly af- 
fected by defense mobilization activities. During the last war, in Los 
Angeles twenty-five percent of all workers in aircraft production were 
women with children who needed care. Of course, day care is only one 
aspect of the problem. There is a whole series of other services, such 
as those in education, health, recreation, employment, housing, trans- 
portation, and many others that will be gravely affected in many areas. 

This is so because of the vary nature of the mobilization program 
we contemplate. It is hard for any one of us to grasp the full meaning 
of this program. I think that Mobilization Director Charles E. Wilson 
best described the situation in his April 1, 1951, report to the Presi- 
dent called, “Building America’s Might.” Mr. Wilson said we must 
produce military equipment and supplies for (1) our forces fighting in 
Korea, (2) our expanding armed services in the United States and 
Europe, (3) assistance to the growing forces of other nations joined 
with us in resisting communism, and (4) reserve stocks—intended, in 
the case of key items, to provide for the first year of full-scale war (if 
it comes). While we do this, we must build basic industrial capacity 
which will support high levels of both military and civilian produc- 
tion during the defense period and which would be available to sup- 
port the needs of all-out war. Mr. Wilson goes on to point out the 
differences between our present mobilization planning and that of 
World War II. Specifically, some of the points of differences most ap- 
propriate for us are: 

1. This is not an all-out, short-term emergency that we can hope 
to liquidate in two or three years. It is a long-term preparedness pro- 
gram which the President, the Secretary of Defense, and others have 
stated might last from fifteen to twenty-five years. 
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2. All, or most, of our defense production effort will be gradually 
superimposed on our presently high, virtually full, levels of employ- 
ment and production. 

I do not present these facts or interpretations of fact to alarm you, 
but rather to point up the need for careful thought and planning 
to maintain a truly balanced economic and social structure in this 
Nation. 

We have a blueprint for defense production. Where, then, is the 
blue-print for the necessary supporting services that will contribute 
directly and indirectly to increasing production and productivity, 
maintaining high standards of living, both material and spiritual? Ad- 
ditional defense workers can be recruited within the reasonable limits 
of the program outlined by Mr. Wilson. But what assurances do we 
have that. they will be properly trained, properly selected, properly 
utilized, properly housed, properly fed, properly transported, and most 
important of all, that they will be able to-live normal lives and raise 
normal, healthy, happy children? I suspect that many of you look to 
Washington for answers to this question, but Washington must look 
to the people as individuals and in groups for information and advice 
as to what problems exist or are anticipated and what assistance is re- 
quired. I would say, therefore, that we all have responsibilities as 
people, and as members of institutions which serve people, to take the 
initiative in our own communities. 

Well then, where do you begin? Where is the impact likely to be 
felt? It is fairly safe to predict that most, if not all, of the labor mar- 
ket areas that were classified as critical (Group I) or near critical 
(Group II) in World War II will be in similar classifications within 
twelve to eighteen months. I do not have time to list these areas, but 
I would suggest that you secure a copy of the August 25, 1950, issue of 
THE LABOR MARKET AND EMPLOYMENT SECURITY which 
contains a map showing the classification of labor market areas to the 
peak of World War II. Or, if you want to take a more conservative 
viewpoint, take any current issue of the same pubiication and check 
off the so-called “A” areas as the basis for a beginning. Health, welfare, 
and recreation workers would do well to examine this map and, if 
their own area was in critical or near critical status during World 
War II, to begin to seek factual information on the current trends in 
labor market developments in the area. The most obvious and logical 
place to look for such information is in the local offices of the State 
employment services. In some areas area labor-management commit- 
tees have already been appointed, and in these areas it would be wise 
to contact the chairman of the committee, who is usually a State em- 
ployment service employee. To get a proper picture of trends and de 
velopments, it may be wise to ask for information about what has 
happened over the past full year, as well as what’s happening now, 
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and what is anticipated in the next six months or longer. This is ob- 
viously not the only source of such information, but it is uniformly the 
best that I can suggest. 

Having determined what the labor market situation is and will be, 
you would then begin to inquire as to the impact of this situation on 
health, welfare, and recreation services. Are present facilities adequate 
to meet present needs? What additional facilities will be needed to 
meet anticipated needs? To what extent have these needs been consid- 
ered by management, labor, and manpower officials in their plans for 
the recruitment, in-migration, training, utilization, and stabilization 
of employment in the area? Provision has been made by the Defense 
Manpower Administrator of the U. S. Department of Labor in the 
establishment of area labor-management committees for task forces on 
any phase of the manpower problem or of problems related to man- 
power that require planning and action at the community level. 

So, for example, if additional training facilities, or health services, 
or day care centers, or housing, or recreation facilities were considered 
necessary in anticipation of labor market developments, it would be 
possible and highly desirable to try to get task force attention given 
to such problems. 

I am going to touch only lightly upon the specific problems which 
health, welfare, and recreation agencies can expect and, conversely, 
what communities will expect in the way of services from such agen- 
cies. I feel I am carrying coals to Newcastle in discussing this with you, 
but I am going to presume that the committee, in inviting me, wanted 
to get laymen’s point of view in this area. First, then, with respect to 
welfare services, you can expect to find a number of in-migrants at- 
tracted by reports of good jobs who will be needing monetary support 
for brief periods of time. You will have the problem of providing such 
assistance without delay and of overcoming or modifying in some way 
the usual residence requirements. 

The Public Health Service is making Health Facilities Inventories 
in industrial and military areas which were important during World 
War II. Intensive work has been done in Paducah and Savannah 
River. These two areas are building up faster than most, but similar 
conditions on a more moderate scale can be expected elsewhere. In 
Paducah, for example, although they have a good County Health De- 
partment, it is understaffed; there is no organized garbage collection 
system; the water supply is inadequate to serve much more than the 
present population; and although hospital facilities are underway, the 
process is too slow to meet not only anticipated, but present, needs. 
In Savannah, too, although much preliminary work was done, facil- 
ities are generally inadequate to meet present needs. The housing 
agency predicted 5,000 trailers in the area, but now it looks more likely 
that there will be 25,000 trailers. It is interesting to note, in a broader 
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context, that the Trailer Coach Manufacturing Association, which is 
producing 65,000 units per year, plans to go to 125,000 in 1951. 

I think it is quite clear what this means in terms of cramped quar- 
ters, personal and family adjustment problems, problems of integra- 
tion of newcomers into the community, and such other matters as 
laundry services, day care for children, baby-sitting arrangements, and 
perhaps most important of all, recreational facilities. I say recreation 
most of all because we cannot expect well adjusted, efficient workers 
when people are living in over-crowded quarters, traveling long dis- 
tances, and working long hours or on second and third shifts. If we 
think of them only as workers, they will not be effective workers. They 
must have a chance to be human beings too—to have some place to go 
after the working day to dance, to talk, and to play together. Yet dur- 
ing this period of record housing production, the construction of 
recreational facilities has in no sense kept pace. They are already in- 
adequate or totally lacking in many communities and, even where 
facilities do exist, the tendency will be to direct them primarily for the 
use of men in the armed forces. 

The kinds of activities that can be undertaken (very often at a mini- 
mum expense) I need not enumerate to those of you who work with 
the U.S.O. and similar organizations. They include “owl clubs,” 
“Teen-age clubs,” family group picnics, community gardens, kite flying 
contests, athletic leagues, hiking, choral groups, theater parties, etc. 

For those of you who wish to refresh your memories in this area, I 
would suggest two excellent pamphlets which are still available from 
the Federal Security Agency. One is “Spare Time—A War Asset for 
War Workers,” and the other is “Recreation—A Resource of War.” 

When you begin thinking of the long list of services that will be 
necessary, it becomes obvious that one of your basic problems is going 
to be the need for trained professional workers in these fields. And it 
is just as obvious that such personnel cannot be supplied overnight. 
There is no doubt that you are going to lose some of those you already 
have to higher paying defense jobs. You are going to have to provide 

ents for these losses and, in addition, provide others to meet 
the increased demands. 

I seem to detect a familiar refrain in what I have been saying, “It’s 
later than you think”—but better late than never. I have stressed 
throughout the need for advance planning and preparation. It is only 
by this kind of forehanded action that it will be possible to get abreast 
of the enormously complex demands of defense mobilization on 
health, welfare, and related services. 
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Ww M. Ba , Director, 
RACIAL TENSION | Deparment of Research ond 


IN NEW AREAS breesaaar ig Fi on 


IN ANY DISCOURSE to cover the topic under consideration the speaker 
must take into consideration the habits and customs of the various 
sections of our country. Those who “do not belong” have few rights 
and privileges where the laws and customs demand respect for the 
whims of those who “do belong”. In general terms we speak of the 
North, the South, and the West. While these areas exist geograph- 
ically, from the standpoint of human relations and behavior patterns, 
each area ends at the farthest physiological boundary from each of the 
other two, but where each begins is anybody’s guess. 

In some places laws and regulations of the political subdivisions re- 
quire differential treatment for non-white persons. My observations 
cover these areas and those where there are no such laws; and some 
where there are laws prohibiting the stigmatizing of any special group. 
In America the people are about the same. This is true whether they 
are Northerners, Southerners, or Westerners. As children, they display 
the behavior patterns developed in the home. In their period of ado- 
lescence some venture from the home and dare to question long estab- 
lished practices, both in words and acts; others are conventional. How 
much of their provincialism they take with them when they migrate 
from one place to another is conjecture. As adults they feel that they 
have arrived if they give evidence of reproductivity, security, and ma- 
turity. 

In the past decade we have had several developments, national in 
scope, which have changed the entire living habits of people. These 
have occurred in large and small cities, and even in rural areas many 
miles from metropolitan centers. In almost every instance the new 
military and industrial installations brought in thousands of people 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars. Some of them were strictly gov- 
ernmental projects, others were projects of private industry working 
on government contract. Unfortunately, for many reasons, the com- 
munities were not prepared for the change that was about to take 
place. Human needs were overlooked because of the immediate need 
for the product to be processed. If the planning had been sufficiently 
long-range, the ground could have been properly prepared for inclu- 
sion of the human element essential in operations. 

A number of new areas of occupancy developed in connection with 
World War II and the defense program that has followed in its wake. 
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People from all directions rushed into these areas. Some came to work, 
others to open businesses, still others to exploit whatever situations 

ted themselves. To some it appeared quite appropriate to limit 
the competition by whatever artificial factors could be instituted. In 
some cases small groups decided the racial identity of those who were 
to be permitted to work in certain job categories, not only in private 
industry but in government. 

Those who were considered as “not belonging” got the least desir- 
able jobs. Unable to earn sufficient funds for proper food, clothing, 
and shelter, and subject to the prejudices of local real estate groups, 
they were able to develop family life only on a sub-standard level in 
the least desirable sections of the community. 

In the field of housing I want to mention what happened in two 
areas, one in the South and the other in the Northwest. Let us call 
the communities “A” and “B”. In both, changes have occurred since 
the beginning of World War II. In community “A”, the Southern 
community, colored and white people had been living in the same 
blocks without any segregation for over a hundred years. Prior to 1860 
some had a master-servant relationship and after that time they lived 
as neighbors, each daily going about his own work. In two sections of 
town, in particular, the patterns of occupancy were changed and peo 
ple were separated by color. In both of these sections, in areas occu- 
pied largely by colored people, public housing projects were built and 
designated for white occupancy only. In the case of the second area, 
after the peak of the emergency was over and the houses were vacant, 
the overcrowded Negro community attempted to get the homes for 
occupancy. Two barriers stood in the way: (1) “they were designated 
for white occupancy,” and (2) private real estate interests were insist- 
ing that they be demounted, despite the overcrowding in slum areas, 
as soon as the war workers who occupied them no longer needed them. 

In community “B” the population expanded several hundred per- 
cent in a five-year period. Several factors favored the white immi- 
grants: they found additional housing units in the general community, 
they had choice of space in two newly developed communities, they 
could get units in the government-owned town, and they could get 
into any cabin or trailer camp wherever there was a vacancy. The Ne 
gro immigrants were not accepted into the general areas of occupancy; 
one of the new areas controlled by the government excluded them en 
tirely and in another (also controlled by the government) they were 
stigmatized by segregation. In the one community where they could 
find space they were “piled atop one another in a ghetto”. 

Private real estate men in the two small towns of the area tacitly 
agreed not to permit non-whites to “invade” their areas. One agent, 
recognizing the monopoly that anyone would enjoy who would dare 
to build new houses for Negro occupancy, with the cooperation of out 
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side aid constructed a few homes. These, placed adjacent to a blighted 

area, were sold at a premium, as you can imagine. 

In the great Northwest, prior to World War II, there were a number 
of eating places which had customers of various racial identity. Persons 
from other areas supposedly made known to the proprietors of a num- 
ber of these places their objections to eating under the same roof with 
persons of Oriental or African extraction. 

In one town the operator of a third-class restaurant which catered 
to ordinary working people called one of his colored customers and 
asked him to come into the back with him. There he reviewed their 
friendship and his patronage for the past decade, and told him how 
some of his white friends had objected to his presence and asked him 
to do him a favor and not come in any more because he was afraid the 
business would suffer. In another, a Negro concert artist stepped up 
to a food stand in a public waiting room to get a cup of coffee and 
the counter girl told her, “Sorry, can’t serve you—we don’t serve col- 
ored people”. Since this was contrary to the law, a suit was instituted 
in Federal Court. In still another place, a group of Negro soldiers, 
assigned in an emergency situation, went to the near-by cafe and found 
a sign, “We serve white trade only”. 

Stores selling apparel which welcomed everyone prior to World War 
II now informed their non-white customers that they were no longer 
welcome because some of their new white “customers” indicated they 
would no longer patronize the same store with non-whites. 

There is no uniform pattern for service to non-white persons any- 
where in the country, nor is the differential treatment meted out by 
one special race group to another; insofar as non-whites are concerned, 
other persecuted minorities have also been guilty of missing no oppor- 
tunity to insult them. In one border city a member of a persecuted 
minority who discriminated against non-whites said that he was fully 
aware that he had recently suffered a similar fate and was deeply hurt 
that convention required him to behave as he did. 

Unfortunately, too, the law enforcement officers and even the city 
officials in these new areas have been confused about their responsi- 
bility to all of the citizenry. Police have spent their time arresting indi- 
viduals in the interest of obtaining fines to meet the item in the city 
budget which was to come from this source. Protection of the commu- 
nity has been incidental. 

The newspaper reports often missed events complimentary to non- 
whites but never failed to cover the crime reports. Major crimes com- 
mitted by any one of 64 nationality groups were merely reported 
giving name and address of those involved. Where colored persons 
were a party to a crime, the papers carried a racial designation, in 
addition to the name and address. 

Children have little difficulty getting along with each other. Their 
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parents are the ones who instill prejudices in them. In one particular 
area a half dozen non-white children enrolled in a school which had 
never before had any children of this identity. The children already 
in the school found these newcomers quite novel and the school ad. 
ministrators enjoyed seeing how well they got along together. Several 
of the parents from the majority group called both the principal of 
the school and the superintendent to demand that these children be 
immediately ejected lest they remove their children. When the school 
administrators cited the law and indicated that all children were wel- 
come, the parents continued their campaign in the community to 
arouse support for a community-wide movement to isolate the non 
white children. In another community where the children did equally 
as well and where the parents made no protest, one of the teachen 
made known his annoyance because non-white children were in his 
school. 

It usually takes agencies some time to expand their services to meet 
the needs of the community after people have descended upon it from 
just about everywhere. Where small communities rapidly expanded, 
only a few social welfare agencies existed and these were small. Their 
staffs represented varying degrees of professional training and various 
attitudes toward people. Where non-whites were new to the commu 
nity and had not been invited to serve among the volunteers, they 
were not sure they were welcome in the programs. Especially was this 
true in group work agencies and those not providing material assist 
ance. In areas where segregation was not practiced in the schools, the 
executives in group work agencies were at a loss to know how to get 
non-whites into their programs—whether in separate units or not. 

In the South as well as in the North, the philosophy of the variow 
agencies in the field of group work, health and welfare dictates that 
they shall open their services and facilities to all persons in need of 
these. Some sections of the country require separate services and seps 
rate programs for non-whites; others do not. Such difficulties as have 
arisen usually have been the result of poor professional leadership not 
fully aware of its responsibility and too concerned about the misgiving 
of a few persons. There has been little or no interpretation of the pro 
grams of these agencies to minority people through persons close t 
them. Board participation and staff representation, one of the easi¢t 
ways to reach any group, have not been extended to non-whites it 
many instances. 

In the field of religion, where misunderstanding which creates tet 
sion could readily be allayed, there is little social intercourse betweet 
whites and non-whites anywhere in the United States. Thus, the 
church, which could be a major preventive factor in new areas, whet 
tensions arise between people of different racial background, partic 
pates only on occasion. 
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cular Tensions mount as a result of prejudicial behavior, which attempts 
1 had to impose lower caste status on the other fellow. I always used to get 
ready considerable pleasure when I sat on the railing of the barnyard fence 

ad- and watched the animals and fowl of different description and color 
-veral share the water trough and the manger. If our domestic animals can 
yal of live in peace and harmony with each other, surely man, the superior 
being, can do so with his brother. 
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EvEN A Cursory glance at the location patterns for new industrial 
expansion and relocation indicates that the factory is more and more 
often displacing the field. In Geneva, Utah, the World War II Defense 
Plant Corporation set down in the midst of a predominantly agricul- 
tural community a great steel mill. Where farmers formerly bent their 
backs over sugar beets, they now draw wages for tending steel-pro- 
ducing machinery. On the east coast, at Morrisville, Pennsylvania, 
spinach and string beans are yielding to steel mills. Down in South 
Carolina, the agricultural Savannah River area is converting to H- 
Bomb production. But it is not just big industry which is now being 
attracted to rural and small town sites. Medium- and small-size plants 
also find such locations advantageous. One has only to drive along our 
major highways, or pause for a survey of small cities and towns, to 
notice these changes. 

This is not the place for a detailed discussion of changes in rural 
areas—they are by now very familiar. Almost everywhere rural society 
has felt the impact of such technological changes as the gasoline en- 
gine, rural electrification, radio, and television. Consolidation of 
schools, increases in the proportions of rural youth who receive higher 
education, and increased mobility are working far-reaching changes in 
country society. Decentralization of urban population and functions, 
including industrial functions, from our urban centers is leading to 
the progressive absorption of interstitial and fringe rural areas. There 
is a noticeable dimunition of the once great differences between living 
in the city and living in the country. Furthermore, these revolutions 
are in general taking place without being subjected to much control. 

In the following discussion only one segment of these changes is 
focused upon, namely, industrial expansion into rural and small town 
areas. Even so, the context of the larger society is not forgotten for 
that context is essential to any program for community planning. At 
tention is directed first of all to the general nature of this industrial 
expansion; second, its implications for the rural area; and third, the 
relevance of community planning in these circumstances. 


I 
Early factories were tied to quite restricted areas by virtue of their 
dependence upon water or steam power and a labor force that was 
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much less mobile than it is today. Electric power and modern means 
of personal, public, and goods transportation freed industry from the 
necessity of location at such sites. Similarly, formerly compact cities 


. have expanded greatly in area. Such dispersion and decentralization 


have been characterized by the urbanization of formerly rural areas 
at the fringe of cities, and the displacement of a rural society by an 
urban society, including the kind of industrial pattern referred to 
above. Recent Census of Manufactures and Census of Population data 
confirm these shifts. 

A current report indicates that industry is spending twelve to four- 
teen billion dollars annually for new plants and equipment. An in- 
creasingly large share of such expenditures is being made, not at the 
center of urban areas as was previously the case; but at the periphery 
of metropolitan cities, in small cities, towns and rural areas. Consid- 
erations of economies involved, changes from multi-story to single- 
story industrial operations, and national security are mainly responsi- 
ble for such trends. In cases where accessibility to raw materials and 
to markets is satisfactory, industry is showing evidence of this centrif- 
ugal movement. Industry is attracted to outlying, small town and rural 
sites by such additional factors as the following: the existence of a la- 
bor force that is home-owning, stable, and expandable by virtue of the 
pool of potentially trainable rural male and female population; utility 
and service facilities that can be expanded to meet the needs of the 
additional industry and labor force; housing and community facilities, 
and a way of life for their employees that compares favorably with city 
environment; an attitude toward existing and new industry consistent 
with the idea that “What industry wants most is to be wanted”; a tax 
climate which permits industry to pay a fair share of its responsibilities 
as a member of the community; and regulations and controls that are 
reasonable. Communities that can offer such features will share in cur- 
rent industrial location opportunities. 

Given these trends, it is necessary to analyze their implications for 
small town and rural areas. 


II 


Rural areas have long had their problems. Depopulation accom- 
panying the city-ward trek of their youth, in particular, has often not 
only bled the rural areas of their best talent after standing the cost of 
their education, but it has frequently resulted in a rising per capita 
cost for the maintenance of schools, churches, government, etc. Such 
emigration to urban areas has reflected the appeal of alternatives to 
rural occupations, substandard facilities, and restricted cultural oppor- 
tunities. The plague of persistent problems centered on prices for 
agricultural products has attracted national attention. 
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The introduction of industry into such a picture, and into small 
towns and cities that have similar difficulties, brings at one and the 
same time advantages and problems that are both immediate and grad- 
ual in their effects. For example, the land use pattern changes and 
with it the land values. These changes are quick-paced and haphazard 
if no provision has been made for controlling their patterns; once 
established, they seldom can be returned to their earlier state while 
the community takes time out to find out what it wants and provides 
a framework for assuring its goals. Furthermore, the composition of 
the labor force is generally changed significantly, a factor over which 
the community has little control if it has not been alert to the oppor- 
tunities of playing a decisive part in the kind of industry it wants to 
attract. In the process, the economic base of the community is gen- 
erally broadened but often at the price of concessions the community 
can ill afford. If a very large or critical industry enters the community, 
it can be expected that other related industries and suppliers will lo- 
cate nearby, that related services and businesses will appear, that con- 
siderable construction activity will have to be undertaken, and so on. 
Gradually there will be changes in the standard and pattern of living, 
perhaps without adequate expansion of proper institutional facilities. 
The welfare program will inevitably change. Communities such as 
those near the Morrisville, Pennsylvania, steel mill development are 
currently facing such changes. 

In understanding these phenomena, it may be helpful to take a page 
from the experience of Geneva, Utah, referred to earlier. With the 
construction of the steel mill there, land values and land use changed 
rapidly. Related industries appeared and existing business expanded; 
five new schools were needed, as well as additions to others; 150 new 
service establishments began operations, necessitating 120 new build- 
ings; over 5,000 new houses and related facilities and about thirty 
miles of roadways were constructed; over a score of new churches were 
built, etc. If one takes a page from what is to happen in the South 
Carolina case, where 250,000 acres have been taken over by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and a 100,000 increase in population is expected, 
the changes are even more startling. 

These cases are exceptional in magnitude only, for changes of simi- 
lar sorts must be expected in rough proportion to the size of the indus 
try attracted in any specific smaller case. This recital of implications 
is of significance here, not for its own sake, but to suggest what may 
be expected to happen, whether “good” or “bad,” and to assess what 
may be the differences in the net result in cases where a community 
lacks, as compared with where a community has, planning functions 
that channel the inevitable changes. The result may be haphazard, 
chaotic development; or it may be orderly, planned development of 
which the community may long be proud. 
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Everyone’s experience indicates that changes are inevitable and con- 
tinuous. When industry enters a community, moreover, its rate of 
change is accelerated. One has only to look at the experience of other 
communities to note the wisdom of looking ahead. An individual 
plans ahead, family plans ahead, a businessman plans ahead, and an 
industrialist plans ahead. A community has a responsibility to plan 
ahead—to anticipate its future, both as to its physical pattern and as 
to its responsibilities for services to those who locate there as a result 
of industrial expansion. If the prospect of community planning ap- 
pears strange, a moment of reflection will demonstrate that commu- 
nities already plan, but in piecemeal. Every township or municipal 
budget is a plan, every program for a new school is a plan, every plat 
for a subdivision is a plan, every Community Chest is a plan. The wis- 
dom of making these piecemeal plans consistent with one another, 
systematic, balanced, and co-ordinated, is evident. 

Every community annually invests large sums of private and public 
funds in its development. It may be assumed that such expenditures 
are more effective when a community endeavors to anticipate—for that 
is what community planning really is—what it will be like in the fu- 
ture. Evidence from the many communities which have adopted this 
approach indicates that the process is a satisfying one from both short- 
range and long-range points of view. 

What are some of the practicable ways in which a community can 
take its future into its own hands and channel developments to its 
advantage? Tested devices for accomplishing this end already exist and 
have been widely tried and found valuable. One thinks immediately 
of such tools as zoning, building regulation, subdivision review, public 
facility improvement plans, and welfare programs. Fiscal program- 
ming consistent with a community's ability to pay is of vital impor- 
tance, as well as over-all coordination by informed citizenry and skilled 
staff. Accordingly, each of these is discussed very briefly with reference 
to its use in dealing with the concomitants of industrial expansion. 

Zoning ordinances control the use of land and buildings, their size 
and shape, as well as their relation to other buildings and lot lines. 
It is one of the police power functions of society in the interests of 
“public health, safety, morals and general welfare.” Few rural areas 
and small towns have this protection over what use shall be made of 
the land. Yet it is one of the most effective channels for regulating de- 
velopment. Properly drawn, a zoning ordinance neither under- nor 
over-zones for any category of land use; nor does it permit spot-zoning, 
an evasion of the principles of zoning very common to small commu- 
nities. The effectiveness of a zoning ordinance depends partly upon 
the skill with which it is prepared originally, partly upon its admin- 
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istration through time. One of the pitfalls of zoning in connection 
with industry is the practice of reserving for such use only the most 
unattractive areas, instead of recognizing the basic site requirements of 
modern industry. Back of this oversight lurks the general feeling that 
industry is inevitably “undesirable” as a neighbor to any other form 
of land use; that this is not necessarily so is suggested by numerous 
cases, such as that of the Johnson and Johnson suture plant on Route 
1 near New Brunswick, New Jersey. Through proper zoning, a com- 
munity can establish and make effective its present and future land 
use pattern. The alternative is haphazard, mixed development. 

A related adjunct to planning is the building code, which regulates 
the kind of construction to be used. Modern “performance” codes, in 
contrast with the old form of “materials” codes, make it possible for 
a community to determine the quality of its buildings within the 
limits of the most economical cost levels. Few rural areas and small 
towns provide for such controls and accordingly take the consequences. 

New industry in an area generally is accompanied by expansion of 
residential facilities. The existence of a requirement for subdivision 
plat review can preclude premature, inharmonious, and otherwise ill- 
conceived development. Since much subdivision platting is initiated 
by unskilled persons, the application of professional advice at the 
earliest stages of platting can frequently yield advantages and savings 
to both the developer and the community. Such controls are rare in 
rural and small town areas. 

Public facility improvement programs in such areas are seldom well 
planned and coordinated. Streets, schools, utility lines, public services 
and like expenditures of public funds stand to profit by coordination. 
Public welfare programs follow much the same pattern and thus are 
frequently inadequate to cope with the dislocations and disorganiza- 
tion that almost inevitably appear in at least the initial stages of indus 
trialization. 

It is essential that the community facing industrialization look 
ahead via fiscal programming for the necessary expansion of its facil- 
ities, and that it prepare some practicable means for raising the funds 
for the necessary improvements. Otherwise, planning is ineffective be- 
cause it proposes projects beyond the financial capacity of the commu- 
nity. Furthermore, such controls, regulations, and plans must receive 
over-all coordination, preferably through the activities of a citizen 
planning commission and a technically competent planning staff. Un- 
skilled hands can do the job but the product is improved if trained 
staff assistance is made available. The improvement stems partly from 
centering responsibility for keeping the planning function compre 
hensive, coordinated, continuing, and fitted to the size, type and prob 
able future development of the specific community. Reference to the 
“specific community” is important inasmuch as there is no single plan- 
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ning formula that can be universally applied, without adjustment, to 
all communities; it is the principles of planning that are considered 
valid no matter where applied. 

What about the costs of a community planning function for dealing 
with the changes that take place when industry settles in rural areas 
and small towns? This is certainly a legitimate as well as a crucial 
question for such communities inasmuch as they are ordinarily with- 
out surplus funds for any purpose. Two kinds of answers may be sug- 
gested. First, a community must know what it wants—it must ascertain 
what values it wishes to preserve or to create, and it must know what 
steps it is willing to take in making these values possible. Secondly, it 
must consider the alternatives. The question is not so much, “What 
does it cost to do community planning?” as it.is, “What does it cost 
NOT to do community planning?” If the community wants, and is 
willing to pay the costs of, haphazard development and haphazard ex- 
penditures, it does not plan; if it wants the satisfactions and economies 
of orderly, coordinated, channeled development and expenditures, it 
does plan. 

The small town and the rural area need not be helpless before 
changes incidental to the introduction of industry; it can meet the 
changes, both on the physical and the human level by responsible com- 
munity planning, and profit accordingly. The choice is clear. Commu- 
nity planning can seldom begin too early. 
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TWO-PRONGED Ber Rl 
APPROACH TO | 2y Edward D. Lynde, 
COMMUNITY | Welfare Federation of Cleveland 
PLANNING 


THE SUBJECT BEFORE us is one of prime importance. The movement 
for centralized community planning grew out of an imperative need. 
Before a strongly organized planning movement had developed, health 
and welfare organizations often grew up like Topsy. New organiza- 
tions were established which duplicated existing organizations. The 
genuine needs of people were neglected in the no man’s land between 
the function of agencies. There was an overabundance of health and 
welfare services in certain categories and in certain areas of the city, 
but a complete dearth of such services in other categories and in other 
areas where they were sorely needed. 

To appreciate the value of centralized community planning we need 
occasionally to take a look backward to what happened before there 
was adequate community planning. We recall a city which was 
equipped with an excellent children’s agency and yet where people 
were auctioning off children in a church next door. We once knew of 
another city where certain social workers declared that they were able 
to find all the boarding homes they needed for children and yet, in 
that very city, there were 1,000 children congregated in one institution 
of the variety not two degrees removed from barbarism. We have 
known of a city which through its advanced public health program 
saved the lives of dozens of feeble-minded and delinquent children, 
with never a thought of giving them anything but physical care. We 
have known cities and states which developed those categories of relief 
that happened at the moment to respond to public clamor and did not 
bother their heads about equally needy persons in other categories. 
We have known cities which set up a fine casework service for persons 
who happened to come to a certain hospital or to a certain family 
agency which was fortunate in having the interest of a few strong per- 
sonalities, and at the same time neglected the families with the same 
problems who happened to be referred to a less fortunate agency. We 
have known cities where the average social agency board member 
would bend his head over the work in one agency like a piece-worker 
over a pin-wheel. 

But back even as early as the first part of this century, certain board 
members and social agency executives were beginning to manifest 
broader vision. They were beginning to think in terms of all the needs 
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of all the people. Through the leadership of such persons, there has 

wn up in nearly every city, a central organization for community 
planning. Today, it is widely recognized that every community needs 
one central medium through which all organizations, whether tax- 
supported or voluntary, and all individuals, regardless of politics or 
creed, may join together in community planning in each and all 
phases of health and welfare. 

In this city-wide community planning, it soon becomes evident that 
we must know and take into account the needs of each neighborhood 
of a city. For example, it is important that the hospitals of a large city 
should be distributed so as to reach various parts of the community 
instead of being clustered in one spot. It is important, too, that group 
work and recreation activities and other health and welfare services 
be distributed so as to be accessible to each neighborhood. Planning 
for better geographic distribution of services leads a city-wide council 
directly into the study of neighborhood needs. Hence, there needs to 
be a close relationship between a city-wide council and a district coun- 
cil when one exists, as both are interested in obtaining a picture of the 
needs of a neighborhood and in organizing the social forces which may 
meet those needs. (Let me pause at this juncture to say that hence- 
forth I shall call neighborhood councils or area councils by the desig- 
nation of “district councils”.) 

Also, there is another reason for a close link between city-wide plan- 
ning and neighborhood planning. Some years ago, in Cleveland, a 
study of a thousand or more participants in the central committees 
and councils of the Welfare Federation, revealed that too large a pro- 
portion of the participants came from suburban communities. The 
revelation brought home the need for participation in the community 
planning by district councils, largely located in Cleveland proper. 

On the one hand, a district council needs the broad city-wide out- 
look and the strength which comes from affiliation with the city-wide 
council and on the other hand the city-wide council needs the practical 
knowledge of neighborhood problems and the added participation 
which comes from affiliation with the district council. This participa- 
tion of the people in each neighborhood, this development of the ele- 
ments of strength and initiative within the local community itself to 
help in solving its own problems is vital not only to a city-wide council 
but to our democratic form of government. 

Since these two movements, the community-wide council and the 
district council, are inherently so closely related, it is surprising that 
they have often grown up quite separately. 

Nearly forty years ago, largely through the leadership of professional 
social workers, councils of social agencies or community-wide welfare 
councils were born in Cleveland, Denver, Milwaukee, Grand Rapids 
and several other cities. These councils were at first concerned pri- 
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marily with dovetailing the work of their member organizations and 
giving agency representatives an opportunity to get better acquainted, 

But through the years, many of these city-wide councils have become 
extremely powerful community movements with increasing participa- 
tion, not only by agency executives and public officials, but also by 
large numbers of influential lay leaders. Moreover, there has been in- 
creasing emphasis not merely on coordination of services, but also on 
continually adapting the services to changing conditions and changing 
needs and on jointly attacking the community problems. The agencies, 
public and private, join together in focusing the spotlight on a com- 
munity problem, bringing to bear on that problem all available re- 
sources, and when necessary developing new resources. Through the 
strength which comes through such a united front, the health and wel- 
fare organizations exert an influence far beyond that which they could 
wield if they each worked independently. And, as the city-wide council 
has thus placed increasing emphasis on attacking community and 
neighborhood problems its objectives havé become even more closely 
related to the objectives of district councils. 

The district council movement is nearly as old as the city-wide coun- 
cil. I recall that when I was a student at the New York School of Social 
Work and living at Union Settlement, I served as secretary of the 
South Harlem Neighborhood Association which had all the earmarks 
and activities of a district council of today. 

Later, nation-wide attention was called to the block unit plan in 
Cincinnati and then to the program in the Far West and other sections 
of the country whereby a Juvenile Court or some other city-wide or 
ganization undertook to inaugurate district or neighborhood councils 
simultaneously in several sections of a city. 

About ten or fifteen years ago, there began to be an increasing stress 
laid upon the principle that district councils should not be organized 
wholesale by a city-wide organization, but should spring up from the 
demands of the neighborhood itself. Such councils have often thus 
emanated from the neighborhood itself, sometimes organized by a sub 
urban Chamber of Commerce; sometimes by a group of employment 
managers; sometimes by a public library; and other times, by a few 
leading citizens in a neighborhood. Sometimes they have been orgat 
ized as a result of a study by a city-wide council. 

A chief objective of a district council, of course, is to meet the prob 
lems and needs of its neighborhood. But occasionally, a district counal 
has placed too much emphasis on the attainment of some particula 
objective and has overlooked the tremendous importance of broad and 
active participation. I am pleased to say that most district council 
have steered between the Scylla of becoming merely a debating society, 
and the Charybdis of being a small closely-knit group which tries 
push through certain projects. Neither the city-wide council nor the 
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district council can function properly unless it constitutes a broadly 
representative and democratic movement. 

In the policy statement on community planning recently adopted by 
Community Chests and Councils of America, we find such passages as 
these: 

“The need for community planning for social welfare stems from 
the wants and desires of all the people; and all interests and elements 
of the population have a right and a responsibility to participate in 
it... 

“Effectiveness in securing results depends on broad representation 
of all community interests, consideration of all pertinent points of 
view and the joint participation of both laymen and persons engaged 
in professions related to social welfare . . . 

“The membership of the community planning organization should 
include all voluntary and governmental agencies which conduct pro- 
grams having a sincere purpose of social welfare as defined in the pre- 
amble, other organizations directly interested in community social wel- 
fare, and interested individuals.” 

We believe that this emphasis on broad, democratic participation 
applies not only to a city-wide council but to a district council. We 
also believe that the emphasis on participation by organizations is 
applicable both to city-wide councils and to district councils, and it 
seems to us that the district council may include a much larger propor- 
tion of the civic organizations in its area than a city-wide council in a 
metropolitan community. 

Here, then, are two movements devoted to centralized community 
planning, each with emphasis on the participation of representatives 
from organizations reporting back to their respective groups and both 
interested in many of the same problems, often on a neighborhood 
basis. The consanguinity between these two movements is so great that 
there is no question but that district councils and city-wide councils 
should, for effectiveness and strength, be affiliated with one another. 
Having two separate community planning movements creates a divi- 
sive tendency in the community. Having one medium in which all ex- 
change ideas and plan together tends to create mutual understanding 
and the strength which comes from unity in obtaining objectives. 
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THE INTERRELATEDNESS 


OF COMMUNITY-WIDE | By oe S A 
AND DISTRICT | Assistant Executive Secretary, 
Division Education and Recrea- 
PLANNING OF | tion, Welfare Council of Metropoli- 


HEALTH AND | ton Chicago 
WELFARE SERVICES 


“SOME CRITICS,” wRITEs Edward L. Ryerson, a former President of 
Community Chests and Councils, “don’t like the words ‘joint plan- 
ning’ and ‘coordination.’ They say they lack emotional appeal. They 
have no human interest. And yet those words are the very cornerstone 
of our democracy and, being so, are the basis of any sound community 
program of social service.” 

Those of us engaged in social welfare planning must, because of the 
very nature of our profession, be concerned with the needs and desires 
of people. We must be concerned with the geographical areas of our 
city, the kinds of people who live in our city, their desires, their 
dreams. We have the tremendous and grave responsibility of creating 
a better society—a society that is concerned about the greatest good for 
the greatest number—and in which the least of us have opportunities 
for a happier life. This sounds like a rather broad responsibility for 
a community welfare council, but in the more than thirty years since 
councils of social agencies were organized for purposes of coordination 
of agencies and a sharing of mutual problems, the problems and needs 
of people have changed. The Policy Statement on Community Plan- 
ning for Social Welfare adopted by Community Chests and Councils 
uses the term “Social Welfare” and defines it as referring ““To the well 
being of people in the broad sense, encompassing health, social adjust- 
ment, recreation, and environmental conditions.” This it appears leads 
us into many broad avenues of work. 

The new problems of people and their increased needs, along with 
some criticism by articulate people’s groups, plus our own belief in 
people and in the principles of democracy, lead us to the ever increas- 
ing need of a broad citizen participation in our planning if we are to 
do a more adequate job in helping to better our society. 

We have been a bit slow in broadening this base of citizen partici- 
pation in planning. People who have participated have usually been 
the social work executive, some businessmen, some ministers; it has on 
many occasions been people from “the boards of our member agen- 
cies.” All of these people are essential in our planning efforts, but they 
are almost always people who can leave their offices from 10:00 A.M. 
to 12:00 Noon or 3:00 to 5:00 P.M. when committee meetings are usu- 
ally held. If you don’t have an office to leave or you are unable to 
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make a luncheon meeting, your possibility of participating in social 
welfare planning is not very great. Avenues to allow for participation 
of people in our neighborhoods, the housewife, the union member and 
all of the people who make up plain “John Q. Citizen” must be cre- 
ated and better communication developed. 

There may be several tools that are of help to the central welfare 
council and its planning divisions, but community or district councils 
appear to present the greatest potential of increasing our citizen par- 
ticipation in community planning. 

The division secretary of a welfare council has the task of keeping 
abreast of and discovering unmet needs. The people in the neighbor- 
hoods know best the services they want and are usually making some 
kind of effort to meet them. b 

The former director of Chicago’s Community Council work and the 
associate secretary of the Recreation Division had an opportunity on 
a small scale, in an area where there was no community council, to 
test the people’s ability to participate in planning. They met with a 
well organized tenants’ council of a housing project who expressed to 
the Welfare Council their need for recreational services. Types of serv- 
ices, community resources and problems of financing were explained 
to them. The tenants’ council, following suggestions of the Welfare 
Council staff, appointed a committee to “study” agency services. They 
visited every agency in the general section of the city and finally came 
up with a recommendation of an agency whose program they felt most 
nearly met their needs. The Welfare Council staff working as catalysts, 
brought representatives of the agency and the tenants’ council together 
to work out proposals for an outpost. Agency and tenants’ council per- 
sonnel met with the division’s planning committee who recommended 
approval of the project. Again both agency and tenants appeared be- 
fore the Community Fund seeking financial help, which was granted. 
The tenants of this housing project participated in every phase of the 
operation and the president of the tenants’ council, a janitor by occu- 
pation, pleaded his case effectively. 

This example can probably be duplicated in many cities and much 
can be learned from it. It clearly demonstrated that the welfare coun- 
cil must avail itself of the advantage of securing the people to partici- 
pate in the discovery and the meeting of welfare needs. In areas where 
there are district councils, division staffs might well seek the assistance 
of these councils in developing, and presenting, the city’s unmet needs 
in human welfare. 

The meeting of needs in social welfare necessitates community ac- 
tion. Most health division secretaries know of the need to have people 
x-rayed for tuberculosis, and know too of the citizens’ lethargy or ap- 
parent lack of interest in stopping in for an x-ray. But one health 
division found that when it became a partner of the district council 
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in the planning and carrying through of a program in conjunction 
with the local tuberculosis society to interest people in examinations, 
citizen participation paid off in high dividends to the health division, 
the agency, and the community. 

This kind of teamwork between division staff, agency, and district 
council again demonstrates how important it is to plan with John Q., 
Citizen rather than for him in the carrying out of our agency goals. 
Other health education agencies are already exploring with division 
and district council staff the possibility of more of this type of team- 
work. 

District councils, in pointing up the welfare needs of the city, some- 
times find the welfare council woefully weak in achieving action. Leg- 
islation appears to be an area in which the district council can be of 
great assistance in division planning. The coordinated voice of these 
citizens and agencies speaking through the community welfare council 
on matters of housing, bond issues for health services or a fuller use 
of school buildings after regular school hdéurs, presents a potential 
force that few groups in a city can afford to ignore. 

Somehow division secretaries of welfare councils have not assisted 
in the development of this potential. Communication between division 
staff and district councils has not been good. District council secre- 
taries have either been poor salesmen or quite often too busy running 
from council meeting to council meeting, or committee meeting to 
committee meeting, to analyze well the force they are creating. 

Chicago’s Division on Education and Recreation has long been 
conscious of this need of developing opportunities for wider citizen 
participation in planning efforts. Labor unions and parent teacher 
associations have worked hard and contributed much to planning ef- 
forts. Why not community councils? In the fall of 1950, the division 
staff requested the Association of Community Councils to name a dele- 
gate to one of the division’s essential planning committees in an effort 
to develop better “to and from” communication with district councils. 
This brought us to the deep realization of our failure to develop good 
channels. The Community Council representative attended only one 
meeting of the division committee. This person, while very active in 
her immediate community, obviously found it impossible to function 
on the city-wide level. It is apparent that just as a delegate to the local 
district council must be enabled to function at that level, there is also 
an obligation to enable the district council representative to function 
on a division committee. The development of an association or fed- 
eration of district councils is important, and it is important that its 
committees are developed and are of such a nature that a transition 
to a division committee is not too long a step. 

Both district council secretaries and division secretaries must enable 
a person to have a representative group of experiences in committee 
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work before being placed on a division planning committee. Had our 
Association of Councils had a recreation committee where delegates 
had the opportunity for exchange of ideas related to their individual 
councils, the delegate to the division’s planning committee would have 
been better able to contribute in a situation where it was necessary to 
look at the whole city. 

In order to increase the coordination of these district councils with 
division activities, the division should be represented in the association 
of district councils. Division staff should have the opportunity to re- 
port on things that have come to their attention and seek the assist- 
ance of district councils where they can be of great value. It is these 
citizen groups that can more effectively guard our appropriations for 
child care services, or aid in the restoring of general relief cuts. It is 
the division secretary who can furnish specific information and in con- 
junction with the district council secretary, guide the activities of these 
groups so that they fit into a total picture. The division secretary must 
see the city as a whole, and must enable committees to carry out some 
rather specific goals, but the opportunity to give and receive consulta- 
tions with district community councils should not be neglected or 
denied. 

Our district council staffs have been small and usually have been 
involved, to a high degree, in the work with the many local councils. 
Thought and examination must be given to the place of district coun- 
cil staff in the total structure of the welfare council. They should be 
ex-officio members of important division committees and that appears 
to be especially true on any division committee charged with the re- 
sponsibility of reviewing agency expansions or the development of new 
services. Quite often the agency prepared to expand its services may 
not be the one that is best equipped program-wise to serve a partic- 
ular community. Here the district community council secretary must 
provide the division with specific information about the needs and 
desires of the people as it regards this service. 

Planning a decade or two ago was a bad word. Planning was some- 
thing you did to people of a community rather than with them. There 
is, in reality, an abundance of emotional appeal and human interest 
in planning, if there is this wide basis of participation in our division 
activities that district councils can afford. Social planning is a down- 
to-earth, realistic business, based on facts and forged in the process 
of spirited give and take. It we believe that it is the right of people to 
participate in the planning of our health and welfare services, if we be- 
lieve that social planning is democracy in action, and that we as welfare 
council people have an ever increasing responsibility in helping the 
machinery of our democracy work, the district council and the plan- 
ning divisions must move rapidly toward a closer interrelationship so 
that our welfare councils are vital instruments in this democracy. 
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By Esther M. Moore, Di % 
SERVICE ACCOUNTING bv oeabes b ope me 


AND ITS ROLE IN search, Community Chests and 
THE COMMUNITY | Councils of America, inc. 


IN WRITING THIS paper I have made several assumptions about the 
subject to be covered. First, that the term “service accounting” implies 
we are to discuss quantitative measures rather than qualitative analysis 
of the effectiveness of services. Second, that we are to talk primarily 
about the role of service statistics on the local community level rather 
than in national planning and administration. Third, that my remarks 
are intended to give some emphasis to the Social Statistics Project 
which is the overall community system of service accounting, covering 
both public and private agencies in all fields of service. 

At the outset, however, I would like to mention two important 
federally-sponsored statistical programs which reach into local com- 
munities throughout the nation. First is the program of the Bureau 
of Public Assistance of the Federal Security Agency, which compiles 
various types of data about the recipients of public assistance, and the 
amount, distribution and kinds of assistance payments. Second, the 
statistical data collected by the U. S. Children’s Bureau, which describe 
services to children in institutions, foster homes and their own homes, 
the characteristics of the children receiving service, and the child wel- 
fare personnel providing the service. 

Twenty-four years ago, at the 1927 session of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, held in Des Moines, Iowa, there was a session 
similar to ours this afternoon, devoted to the topic “The Statistical 
Side of Social Work”. Mr. Roland Haynes, Secretary of the University 
of Chicago, spoke on “The Necessity of Factual Bases in Planning 
Community Work”. He called attention to the need to know what 
quantity of work was actually being done by agencies of different 
kinds, and he pointed out that as of that date this information was 
not available in most communities. 

That particular meeting of the National Conference served as one 
stimulus toward setting up a continuous, overall collection of service 
statistics. Impetus for this move had been growing in various quarters 
since the 1924 study conducted by Raymond Clapp under sponsorship 
of Community Chests and Councils of America and the Cleveland 
Welfare Federation, which provided the first overall statistical picture 
of community health and welfare services. Following the 1927 Confer- 
ence, the University of Chicago and Community Chests and Councils 
of America set up a jointly sponsored continuing project, using essen- 
tially the basic methods developed by the Clapp Study. The actual 
collection of regular statistics began in January 1928 and has contin- 
ued without interruption in many of the cities since that time, al- 
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though national direction of the project was assumed by the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau from 1930 until 1945, when it was again transferred 
to CCC. 

Some 50 cities located throughout the country comprise the official 
registration area of the Social Statistics Project. Data collected on a 
monthly basis by local community chests or welfare councils are com- 
piled in annual summary reports issued by CCC. Standard report 
forms developed by the Project and covering some 25 different fields 
of service are used in scores of other communities for the central col- 
lection of statistics on services of public and private agencies. Data on 
the costs of providing these services and on the sources of income, are 
compiled through a biennial study of total health and welfare ex- 
penditures. : 

From this brief description of the Social Statistics Project I would 
like to turn to the role of service accounting in the community, first 
outlining some of the uses of the data, and then pointing up a few of 
the weaknesses of the present reporting. The uses of service statistics 
would seem to fall under three major headings; first, agency adminis- 
tration; second, public relations and interpretation; third, overall com- 
munity planning and budgeting. 

In a paper published last summer in “Social Casework”, Bertram 
Black discussed in very helpful fashion the use of service statistics in 
providing what he terms “quality control indices” for agency admin- 
istration. He called attention to the turnover index which is the ratio 
of openings or closings to the total volume of the service load. If there 
is no significant change in the size of staff or total caseload, this turn- 
éver count may reflect variations in the average duration of service, 
and may indicate changes in the characteristics of the caseload or the 
kind of service given. 

The caseload per worker is a tool for supervisory control in han- 
dling work assignments and detecting changes in quality of perform- 
ance. Regular service reports may highlight changes in emphasis on 
various kinds of agency activities. They may indicate changing sources 
of referrals. They may provide guides to a variety of other factors of 
significance to program planning and supervision. 

A second major function of service accounting is the important job 
of keeping the public informed about the size and nature of the pro- 
grams being supported by voluntary and tax funds. There seems little 
need to labor the point that social agencies must take seriously their 
accountability to the public, and must recognize that the day is past 
when this can effectively be done simply by describing case stories. 
We are living in the age of statistics. Advertising experts have trained 
us to expect any product worth its salt to state its statistical prepon- 
derance as compared with rival products. (Incidentally, the community 
chest public relations story that “4 out of 10” are chest beneficiaries 
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ran into too much competition with the claims of national health cam- 
paigns that 3 out of 5 suffer from this disease and | out of 10 die of 
that one. We finally had to come to the simple but unchallengeable 
statement that everybody gives and everybody benefits!) 

Our health and welfare public not only is more statistically con- 
scious than ever before—it is also bigger and more alert. Laborers, 
white collar workers and executives all help to foot the public welfare 
bill. They all have decided views about what they want in the way of 
public welfare services. During recent years the base of voluntary giv- 
ing has been widened to the point where nearly every family is a 
shareholder in the community chest and other voluntary social work 
programs. Community welfare councils constantly are reaching out to 
enlist more wide-spread citizen participation in planning the welfare 

ogram. 

Mr. Hal Griswold, a lawyer and civic leader of Cleveland, Ohio, in 
speaking at the 25th anniversary celebration of the Social Statistics 
Project, emphasized the growing need for effective public interpreta. 
tion through factual material. He said, “The man on the street is mak- 
ing decisions today. He is making these decisions on the basis of what 
he knows, and what he thinks he knows, mixed with a very large de 
gree of self-interest and a great deal of traditional thinking. So this 
project of making social statistics mean something vital in the process 
of making decisions is of greater importance perhaps than you or I 
realize. Our average citizen is asking questions insistently. He asks 
them because he sees the rising costs of administration of social work, 
the creation of social security. He sees expenditures mounting at a 
rate which, if a similar phenomenon were observed in his own busi 
ness, he would take as a signal of danger. Not only the business man 
is asking these questions—the laboring man who finds a contribution 
to the community chest taken out of his pay envelope or finds his 
salary withheld for federal tax—these men are asking the question 
“Where does it all end?’.” 

At this point we must take recognition of the fact that some of the 
service statistics now collected are relatively useless for purposes of 
interpretation, and without supplementary information can even be 
misleading. This simply underscores the importance of our search for 
better and more significant service counts, since the public relations 
role of statistics continues to grow along with the increased participa 
tion in health and welfare activities of citizens from business, labor, 
civic and professional groups. 

The role of service accounting in overall community planning and 
budgeting is perhaps the one about which we have talked the mos 
and done the least. The past thirty years have seen the wide-spread 
establishment of central agencies whose primary job is to look at the 
community as a whole, for purposes of planning welfare programs and 
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raising and distributing funds. It was inevitable that this development 
should be accompanied by the centralized collection of statistics in- 
tended to serve as the basis for this planning. 

In this connection it may be pertinent to review some general facts 
about the community health, welfare and recreation program. In size 
of program, health and welfare represents a huge financial enterprise, 
with annual expenditures in the average city amounting to more than 
$40 for each person in the population. The complexity of the program 
makes service accounting, and indeed the whole process of overall 
planning, a job of almost staggering proportions. The average city of 
even medium size supports scores of different agencies, operating a 
great variety of activities and services. The scope of influence of the 
program is more extensive than is usually recognized. We now know 
on the basis of studies in a few test cities that 60 to 70 percent of all 
families in town, regardless of income, are served directly by one or 
more agencies during the course of a single year. 

Faced with the job of achieving some balance, coordination and 
overall efficiency in this big, complex and influential program, welfare 
councils and community chests are naturally concerned about the fac- 
tual basis for planning. The Social Statistics Project really was born 
out of this need, since information on the quantity and cost of services 
seemed an obvious minimum requirement for community-wide plan- 
ning. 

Just as the executive of a sizeable casework agency cannot have fa- 
miliarity with every case under care and must have summary analyses, 
so does the community organizer need a periodic statistical inventory, 
covering the whole range of community activities. He looks to service 
statistics for some indication of changing needs and conditions. He 
uses statistical comparisons of his city with others as rough guides to 
unmet needs and to the overall balance between types of service. He 
searches (with little success) for accepted national standards to which 
he might relate his own city’s statistics in analyzing adequacy of serv- 
ice coverage. He looks with even less success for acceptable methods 
of determining unit costs, so that service statistics might take on more 
specific meaning for budgeting. 

A special complication arises in connection with using service statis- 
tics for overall community planning. For individual agency use, sta- 
tistics must sort out and account for separately, in so far as possible, 
the different kinds of services offered within the agency. On a commu- 
nity level, there is the considerably greater job of putting together, 
for statistical purposes, services which are essentially similar, regard- 
less of agency structure. In evaluating the adequacy of the overall 
program, the community organizer is not primarily concerned with 
control indices of individual agency performance, but rather with 
groupings of problems and services. The usefulness of quantity statis- 
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tics for community analysis depends to a large extent on a system of 
classification which groups agencies according to an overall design of 
basic problems and services. 

For example, our present classification throws together a variety of 
so-called “casework agencies” including some whose programs are pri- 
marily focused on providing some type of economic assistance and, at 
the other extreme, units whose principal concern is adjustment of per- 
sonality problems. Obviously, the throwing together of this variety of 
services blurs the meaning of summary statistics. In the group work 
field, there is the same lack of meaningful groupings of agencies, re- 
lated to basic purpose and function. 

To a large degree this problem of classification stems from lack of 
clarity within the services themselves about basic concepts, objectives 
and functions. We must look to the practitioners to define more pre- 
cisely the nature of the problems and services with which they deal. 
Agency workers and community organizers must clarify community 
patterns of needs and services and the rolé of particular agencies in 
relation to these overall patterns. Refinement of the statistical classi- 
fication for community planning purposes is dependent on such clari- 
fication. 

In touching upon this question of classification, we have gotten 
away from the uses of statistics, and into discussion of one of the im- 
portant weaknesses in our present system of service accounting. I 
would like to touch briefly on two other important problems. 

One is the need for what we might term more “realistic” service 
statistics. After the preliminary announcement of the program for this 
session was circulated, I received a letter urging that we take this occa- 
sion to “put in a plug for more conservative statistical accounting”. 
The letter said in part “Some of us are becoming alarmed at the con- 
tinuing tendency to further adulteration of statistical reporting which 
has for some time warranted a better and more sharply focused defini- 
tion and breakdown. Against this, however, we have this tendency 
many times sponsored by national agencies to more and more inflate, 
through extended definitions or categories, statistical accounting”. 
Similar charges come from some local community chests and council 
leaders who are concerned with what the statistics mean or do not 
mean. For example, there have been acid comments to the effect that 
under our definitions casework service is rendered any time there is 
any type of cerebration on the part of a caseworker. Another familiar 
complaint has to do with the duplicated counts in certain of the group 
work fields, which sometimes make it look as though more than one 
hundred percent of the children living in the community are served 
by the agency. 

This question of realism is directly related to precision of defini- 
tions, and that in turn is related to the somewhat nebulous nature of 
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the programs we are trying to account for statistically. Mr. MacMillen 
and his associates ran into this problem two decades ago when they 
were developing uniform report forms for use in the Social Statistics 
Project. After a couple of years of concentrated effort, one of their 

reports states “It may possibly prove true that some of the 
units of service in social work will not yield to verbal definition, and 
statistical comparability can be given such units only by means of 
descriptive summaries”. After six years of working with revisions in 
some of these report forms, I too am quite ready to say that it is not 
as easy as it looks! 

Nevertheless, the comment of my correspondent seems to be an im- 
portant one. We must take with great seriousness this need for more 
meaningful and realistic statistics. Perhaps one of the most useful func- 
tions of statistical procedures arises from the fact that they compel 
practitioners as well as statisticians to engage in clearer, more precise 
and more disciplined thinking about the services. 

The third and last important problem I would like to comment on 
in connection with our present systems of service accounting and their 
use particularly in community planning, concerns the variety of units 
of count which now are used. Some fields of service count families, 
some count individuals; other fields report volume of activities, such 
as number of nursing visits or number of attendances at group work 
activities. Some experimentation with a rather radically different sys- 
tem of service accounting has recently been taking place in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. This is a major research project, directed by Community 
Research Associates, Inc., financed through foundation money, and 
sponsored by the St. Paul Planning and Research Council. For a one- 
month period all types of agencies reported on each case served, giving 
identifying data about the family, regardless of what member or mem- 
bers received direct service. In other words, the family was used as the 
basic service count by health, group work and casework agencies, so 
that an unduplicated family count and analysis could be compiled. 

By use of this common denominator, St. Paul was able to see what 
proportion of its total families were reached by one or more agencies 
during the month. They were able to analyze the number of different 
contacts with each family and the inter-relatedness of the various serv- 
ices which reached the family as a group. Another aspect of this project 
was the collection of information on problems as well as services. 
Within three major groupings of dependency, maladjustment and 
health, a detailed classification of underlying problems was checked by 
agency workers on the basis of what they knew about the family and 
its members. The material collected during the one-month period in 
late 1948 still is being analyzed in St. Paul, with the idea of testing its 
basic significance for community planning. There are, of course, very 
substantial operational problems involved in compiling this type of 
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unduplicated, overall information on families served. There also may 
be some difference of opinion as to the theoretical soundness of the ap- 
proach. Nevertheless, other communities are eyeing the St. Paul experi- 
ment with considerable interest in its implications for possible revision 
of existing service accounting systems. 

Looking back over the past twenty-five years to the days when 
Wayne MacMillen, Ralph Hurlin, Raymond Clapp and others were 
struggling with the first attempts at setting up organized service ac- 
counting procedures, we find that there has been much progress quan- 
titatively, but perhaps not so much change in the quality or the basic 
usefulness of the reporting. Certainly we no longer are in the unten- 
able position mentioned by Mr. Haynes at the 1927 National Confer- 
ence session, when very few communities had any organized informa- 
tion about the volume of community services. The efforts of local 
chests and councils, of national voluntary agencies and federal bureaus 
are resulting in extension of service accounting procedures. The fed- 
eral agencies in particular have made great progress in developing 
data needed in promoting and administering their programs. There 
is wide-spread acceptance of the importance of service statistics at the 
agency and community level, and increased demand for realistic and 
meaningful accounting. 

There appears to be considerable room for improvement in the use 
of the data in local agency administration, in public relations, and par- 
ticularly in community planning. Perhaps, after twenty-five develop 
mental years, the time is ripe for re-defining the various purposes for 
which service accounting procedures are set up, re-examining the kinds 
of data being collected to see how effectively they serve these purposes, 
and reviewing the soundness of our techniques for collecting and han- 
dling the statistics. In connection with the Social Statistics Project, at 
least, this need for an overall re-examination has been accepted and 
our Advisory Committee is meeting next month to set up procedures 
for such review. Whether we have the wisdom and the experience at 
this time to effect any basic improvements, is of course not yet known. 

The 1927 National Conference session played a part in the birth of 
organized service accounting procedures for the health and welfare 
field. In reciting the history of the Social Statistics Project at the time 
of the anniversary celebration mentioned previously, Bradley Buell 
commented that signs of adolescent maladjustment had begun to ap 
pear. Perhaps this 1951 Conference session will help focus attention 
on some very simple facts, namely; (1) that service accounting is im 
portant and is becoming more so; (2) that we can by no means rest 
on our oars and expect the passage of time automatically to result in 
progress; and (3) that refinement of reporting is not a job for the re 
searchers alone. It is an important concern which should have the real 
attention of the profession. 
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LOCAL PLANNING | Committee on the Aging, National 
FOR THE AGING | °°! Welfare Assembly 


IN THE SECTION on the Aged at the National Conference of Social 
Work in April 1948, a motion was made, seconded and carried that 
“an approach be made to a suitable national organization for an ar- 
rangement whereby local programs for the aged could be cleared and 
from which some advisory help could be secured.” 

The National Committee on the Aging was organized, partially at 
least, to implement that action taken three years ago. And I think 
probably the most important and hopeful thing that can be said about 
that Committee is that it came about as a direct response to expressed 
need and as a result of persistent and increasing pressure from local 
communities. This was expressed through Community Chests and 
Councils, a member agency of the National Social Welfare Assembly, 
on behalf of its local community welfare councils which were engaged 
in trying to meet the needs of older people. 

Two years previous to the passing of the motion, the Bureau of 
Public Assistance had called the first of three conferences of private 
agencies having programs for the aging. At all three conferences inter- 
est was expressed in further consultation on specific problems, in col- 
lecting and coordinating information on needs of the aged, and con- 
sideration of the need for development of a nation-wide information 
and consultative service. At the end of the last conference in October 
1949, a special session was held for a discussion concerning specific 
aspects of a national organization. The outcome of the discussion was 
the formation of a temporary ad hoc steering committee to explore 
further the questions of organization and to request the sponsorship 
of the National Social Welfare Assembly. 

The Assembly had already in 1948, as a result of a study conducted 
by Miss Ruth Hill and at the urging of some of its members, taken 
favorable action regarding the formation of such a committee. 

The National Committee on Aging was consequently formally con- 
stituted at a meeting called by the Assembly in January 1950. Today 
the National Committee on the Aging has a membership of approxi- 
mately 100 persons. The membership has wide representation in inter- 
est and geographical distribution. 

The kinds of service which can be expected by local communities 
from such a committee fall into two general categories: (1) planning 
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and execution of certain projects national in scope, which should help 
locally in interpretation and arousing interest, and (2) a clearing 
house and information service. In the first category three illustrations 
may be referred to briefly. One is the preparation of a set of standards 
for sheltered care of the aged. This was originally planned to be help- 
ful to states in carrying out the amendment to the Social Security Act 
which requires each state to establish a procedure for setting and main- 
taining standards in institutions for the aged in which recipients of 
Old Age Assistance may reside. However, it is recognized that in many 
instances required standards may be minimal and that the function of 
the Committee is to set its sights on the kind of standards which can 
be a goal which all agencies providing sheltered care for the aged may 
strive to attain. Such a set of standards will include program and staff 
qualifications as well as buildings and physical care. 

The second example is the attempt to secure from the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization a statement of national policy against discrimina- 
tion with respect to age in employment. It is the belief of the Com- 
mittee that such a declaration of principle would help to mobilize 
public opinion and give support to local communities trying to over- 
come prejudice against older workers. 

A third special project of the Committee is the preparation of a 
Conference on Issues Related to Employment and Retirement of 
Older Workers to be held in cooperation with a leading university 
early in 1952. The Committee considers the preparatory period as 
probably the most important feature of the conference. It is the aim 
to bring together the knowledge gained from university research, local 
community studies, and experience in industry and to focus it directly 
on the problems of employment and retirement, so that they may be 
intelligently and realistically considered. It is hoped that as a result a 
more realistic attitude toward older workers will be secured, resulting 
in greater employment during the emergency and also contributing to 
the long range solution of the problem of enforced idleness in later 
years. In the process of preparation a general round-up of university 
research relating to employment and retirement of older workers has 
already been made. 

It is perhaps pertinent to discuss briefly the service of the Commit- 
tee in relation to research. The Committee does not envisage its func- 
tion as that of conducting major research projects but sees its function 
rather as keeping up-to-date with current research projects, particu- 
larly in the non-medical field; suggesting coodination when it seems 
advisable; suggesting areas where further research is needed; and par- 
ticularly helping bridge the gap between the research specialist and 
the practitioner. 

A sufficient number of exciting research projects of particular value 
to social work are now in progress in various parts of the country to 
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provide material for the entire hour and a half allotted for this dis- 
cussion. The value of authoritative research for community planning 
is, of course, inestimable. The National Committee on the Aging 
hopes to find ways to bring the pertinent information out of the files 
of the doctoral dissertation, out of the forbidding complexities of 
tables and mathematical formulae, and the technical language of the 
researcher, and fashion it into useful tools for the day’s work. 

In addition to special functional committees already established to 
consider such matters as standards for sheltered care, employment, re- 
search, and clearing house, one on housing is now in process of organi- 
zation, and one on recreation is planned. 

So far, except by implication, the clearing house function of the 
committee has not been mentioned. For the proper operation of this 
service additional facilities and staff are required. Actually, from the 
outset a limited service of this kind has been carried on. As yet the 
activity has not, I presume, been great enough noticeably to relieve 
the pressure on local communities. As a matter of fact, I am afraid that 
at the present time the National Committee is in the awkward posi- 
tion of adding to the pressure as it makes requests for information. 
However, I am sure you understand that a thorough knowledge of 
what is being done in local communities is basic to an effective clear- 
ing house and information service. The replies of 164 communities in 
response to the Community Chests and Councils’ survey last fall and 
the detailed reports received since from local committees on activities 
in housing and employment are prime examples of the essential stuff 
of which a clearing house is made. Already a considerable number of 
requests for general information are being channeled through the of- 
fice of the National Committee on the Aging and we hope that the 
indiscriminate bombardment of questions and questionnaires to local 
communities will lessen. This does not imply, of course, that requests 
for specific information will not continue to be referred to local com- 
munities. On the contrary. But it is hoped that a process of channeling 
to sources best equipped to give the specific information desired will 
result in notable economy of time and effort on the part of local com- 
mittees and staff. It is impossible to over-stress the importance of keep- 
ing detailed records of activity in local communities, successful or 
otherwise. 

Other resources for local planning are provided, of course, through 
the agencies and departments of the Federal Government. It is unnec- 
essary to emphasize to this group the impetus given to interest in and 
plans for meeting the social needs of older people by the National 
Conference on Aging under the auspices of the Federal Security 
Agency last August. As many of you know, the groundwork for the 
Conference was laid by the Federal Security Agency inter-departmental 
committee. Since the Conference the Committee has been expanded 
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and reorganized as the Federal Security Agency Committee on Aging 
and Geriatrics. The chairman of the Committee has written as follows 


concerning its plans and purposes: 
“The purposes of the Federal Security Agency Committee on 
Aging and Geriatrics are: 


“to continue to explore the field of aging in order to determine 
what Federal agencies should be doing toward solution of the 
numerous and complex problems emerging; 


“to stimulate research on the problems of aging within the Fed- 
eral departments; 


“to make whatever contribution may be appropriate toward 
helping to change attitudes toward aging and toward older peo 
ple; and 


“to call the attention of non-Federal groups and agencies to areas 
needing research and action. 


“The Committee includes representatives from the Department of 
Agriculture, the Housing and Home Finance Agency, and the De 
partment of Labor. It is expected that the Committee will request 
the Administrator to seek representation from other departments as 
the need arises. 

“One effect of the Conference and of the Committee, already ob 
servable, has been to increase the interest of all of these agencies in 
the field. The Advisory Councils of the several National Institutes 
of Health have set up an inter-Council Committee on Gerontology. 
It will be concerned with applications for research funds for work 
in aging. 

“Interest is developing elsewhere in the Public Health Service, in 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, in the Social Security A¢ 
ministration, in several units of the Department of Labor, and in 
the other agencies represented on the Committee. 

“I am hopeful that before long there will be a sizeable number of 
people scattered through the Federal departments and agencies who 
can be called upon for consultation with local groups planning com 
ferences or action programs. Some of this kind of work is being done 


now. 


Another committee which has for the past three years been a valued 
resource for the entire country is the New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Problems of the Aging, popularly known as the Des 
mond Committee. While technically it is a State committee, the pub 
lished reports of its public hearings which have now been issued it 
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three volumes have provided a most valuable source of general infor- 
mation, and have been generously distributed across the country. 

Many national organizations have long been helpful to local com- 
munities in planning for older people. It is unnecessary here to point 
out the services of Community Chests and Councils in local commu- 
nity organization, and of religious and fraternal bodies, particularly 
in helping to raise standards for sheltered care. Another national or- 
ganization not so generally known is the National Association of Nurs- 
ing Homes. Admission to the organization is by states and only states 
which have licensing laws are eligible. As the new provisions of the 
Social Security Act go into effect, its organization should be nation- 
wide, and local communities across the country will find in it a val- 
uable and staunch ally in their attempts to establish and maintain 
standards in commercial nursing and boarding homes. 

Not to be omitted from any list of national resources is the substan- 
tial body of professional literature now available, and the two period- 
icals, the Journal of Geriatrics and the Journal of Gerontology. Evi- 
dence of the amount of available published material is the size and 
weight of the bibliography just published, with Nathan Shock as edi- 
tor. This will be kept up to date in current issues of the Journal of 
Gerontology. 

While international resources were not a part of this assignment, 
two are of sufficient importance to deserve mention. The Second Inter- 
national Congress on Gerontology will be held in St. Louis in Septem- 
ber. A preliminary program indicating its broad scope of interest is 
now available, and all those with an active professional interest in the 
field are invited to attend. A partial list of foreign participants is also 
available, some of whom may be available as speakers either before 
or following the Congress. 

Of significance also is the fact that about two years ago a proposal 
was made in the United Nations that an International Declaration of 
Human Rights of Old People should be prepared for consideration by 
the Commission on Human Rights. Subsequently the Secretary Gen- 
eral asked that a survey be made of the conditions of and welfare pro- 
visions for the aged in all the member nations, and a second more 
detailed study is now in progress. 

What kind of resource for local communities may eventually be 
available from this source cannot now be predicted. The fact that the 
subject is under consideration, however, is reassuring evidence that 
concern for the welfare of older people is not merely a local or even 
a national interest. Like nearly all human concerns, the scope is global. 
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CHOICE OF THE title assigned me seems altogether appropriate for 
work with older persons. It has emotional content and implies enthu- 
siasm. Whoever heard of a rally without emotion and enthusiasm. It 
also seems to mean “beating the bushes” with the certainty that there 
is something lurking behind the bushes waiting to be brought out into 
the open. . 

As soon as one becomes aware of the acceleration of population 
among older persons, two things happen. Suddenly, one sees them 
everywhere, on the streets, in busses and street cars, in the stores, at 
church, and above all on the park benches, idly looking off into space, 
or watching a puppy playing. Next, one begins to feel bothered at see- 
ing so many who look unhappy, lame or ill. One wonders why so many 
are alone and idle. 

A tenderized conscience is healthy and there’s no escaping the con- 
sequences of having opened one’s eyes to the situation. The eaves 
dropper on the morning bus hears two middle-aged persons confiding 
to each other about the idiosyncracies of their aged parents. One la 
borer calls to another “How’s your old man?” Or maybe a lady 
shopper with bated breath whispers to a friend that she does “hope 
Mother will be able to go somewhere for the winter”. In your soul, 
you hate to think where she really wants the old lady to go. 

It is hard to tell which generation is the more unhappy and frus 
trated, the middle aged or the aged and aging. The small house or 
apartment is the back drop for many a suppressed hatred, morbid 
guilt feelings and compensating over-protectiveness. 

Rallying community forces! That’s what the Townsend Movement 
is doing in what is evidently a sincere belief that an adequate cash 
grant will solve the unhappiness of both the aged, their children and 
their caretakers. You and I who have worked with older people know 
that money, necessary as it is in one out of four cases, is not the solu 
tion in the majority of cases. 

Ask any old person how he feels about his situation and he will say 
he’s lonely, useless and afraid. What he wants is not to be in the way 
but to prove that he’s not done for and that he can still be a part of 
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the life that goes on about him. Today's imbalance of population is 
serious. Edouard Lindemen has called it an “awkward thing”. The 
recent rapid rise in birth rate the world over is changing all our out- 
look, preceded as it was by a world depression with an abnormally 
low birth rate, so low that military conscription is doubtless on its way 
in America to find enough young men for our defense. 

At the other end of life are the swelling ranks of the aged who are 
old in industry at 65 (sometimes at 45), no matter what their phy- 
sique, condition and desire to work. 

Somewhat more than “awkward” is this tendency to live too long 
to support one’s self and be useful. The unhappiness of the individual 
is not entirely of his own making. Forces beyond his control have 
made him so. The time has come when the community, employers and 
taxpayers, must think the situation through and decide whether we 
should continue to roll up trouble in a fatalistic attitude of “laissez- 
faire”. 

In Cleveland we have the National Headquarters of the Townsend 
Movement from which is issued a mighty brisk weekly paper to thou- 
sands of followers. According to this paper social workers are snoopers, 
meddlers and detectives. The Social Security Act is all wrong, its ben- 
efits unfair and the public assistance programs based on a means test 
are degrading. 

Any community force which works for the benefit of one class of 
citizens to the detriment of others is a dangerous thing. Yet the Town- 
send Movement has done us something of a good turn by stressing the 
seriously aggravated situation of people who actually want to work 
and in many industries are not allowed. To counterbalance the nar- 
row sighted movements of selfish interests, there should be in every 
community an attempt to include the well aged in all phases of nor- 
mal, wholesome community life. 

Old age is the perfect field for community organization. It cuts 
across every functional group and there is no one handle by which 
to steer an Old Age Movement. Each local community is bound to be 
different with different potentials and varying degrees of need. Cir- 
cumstance will often furnish a clue to the right button to start action. 
Often a current event will furnish a lead. It may even be a scandal 
that focuses public attention and can be used for good. In one case I 
know it served to demonstrate that better trained and better paid per- 
sonnel would actually save money and would certainly be more skilful 
in the use of community resources. Old Age Assistance workers with 
caseloads running between two and three hundred can hardly be 
expected to give resourceful service, or to be well acquainted with 
their cases. With such overloads anything can happen! 

No community organization for older persons should fail to ac- 
quaint its committees with the operation of the public agency pro- 
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gram and the state statutes which define and so often restrict Old Age 
Assistance. In Ohio, although we have a state- financed and adminis 
tered program, our state director has appointed in Cleveland a local 
advisory committee of twelve men and women whose interest is as 
keen as their intelligence. The Welfare Federation is furnishing a pro- 
fessional secretary with experience in public welfare. It is this kind of 
liaison between public and private agencies on which we are building 
our hopes for a brighter future. However, it didn’t just happen. For 
many years the Welfare Federation (which is Cleveland’s Council of 
Social Agencies) has had a committee on Public Assistance where the 
executives of all public agencies meet with executives of private family 
and children’s agencies under a lay chairman to resolve difficulties and 
to reinforce each other. Leonard Mayo was chairman of this committee 
in Cleveland for several years. 

In organizing work for older people, certain questions must be con- 
sidered, such as whether to begin with a general survey or with proj- 
ects that would attract immediate interest; whether to start with sev- 
eral committees, each having a well defined area of interest, or with 
one over-all committee which will tackle one problem at a time as a 
sort of self-educating process; whether to begin without the service of 
an executive secretary or to wait until money can be raised to employ 
one; whether to use retired older people on central committees at the 
very start or wait until their potential usefulness and individual char- 
acteristics are tested and understood; and finally, whether to accept 
church sponsorship in the early stages of organization at the risk of 
being identified with a certain religious faith. 

In Ohio at the present time the eight largest cities have special com 
mittees on older persons. Each has been organized somewhat differ. 
ently and with varied sponsorship, but all, I believe, under the aegis 
of the Councils of Social Agencies. We also have many cities with rece 
reational projects for the elderly, mostly known as Golden Age Clubs, 
and some have had experience as well with Hobby Shows. Clubs and 
hobby shows are “naturals” in this field and are rather easily organ 
ized. Their success depends mainly upon the quality of their volunteer 
leadership. In Cleveland we have had Golden Age Clubs since 194! 
and except for the first year have had an employed supervisor. Our 
first supervisor did the early organizational work. Our second and pres 
ent supervisor calls himself “consultant” and does not encourage new 
clubs until a facility for meeting-place and a leader are found. For 
this reason we do not have clubs starting up only to die after a few 
months for lack of adequate nourishment. 

The Summer Camp for persons past sixty draws its campers from 
the Golden Age Clubs and is directed by the club supervisor with 
volunteer club leaders as camp councillors. This year will be the third 
for the Summer Camp and I do wish you could see our movie of the 
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activities. The average age is in the seventies but how they love the 
swings, the flag raising ritual, the square dances, the impromptu play- 
lets and, best of all, three nourishing square meals a day. 

Our largest club is an experiment in adult education, if it can still 
be called an experiment after five and a half successful years and a 
present membership of 600. It is known as the Live Long and Like It 
Library Club. It meets at the Main Library in downtown Cleveland 
and is led by Dr. Fern Long, director of adult education for the Cleve- 
land Library system. There are no dues and nothing to sign on joining 
except furnishing name and address for mailing purposes. It meets 
bi-weekly with a prepared program, sometimes home talent, but most 
often there is a lecture followed by discussion and an educational 
movie related to the topic of the day. Sightseeing trips and occasional 
parties are interspersed for variety. Meetings continue rain or shine, 
summer and winter, year in and year out. The membership is con- 
stantly changing as the Grim Reaper takes his toll but new members 
appear each month and are made welcome, no matter of what race or 
creed. The deputy welfare director of Tokio, Japan, was a visitor one 
day recently and in his halting English said to me: “I am surprised 
that I see so many old people and all so happy. Other places I go I 
see old people hang their heads, not look up, all very sad. Here it 
astonishes me—they talk, they laugh, they are happy.” It was not so 
at first. 

It has taken time to release them from self-consciousness, suspicion 
and melancholy. Now they are assured, interested, alert. It is as one 
eighty year old lady said to her grandson as she took home a blue rib- 
bon from the annual Hobby Show: “Now I guess people know we 
old folks are still on the map.” 

No remarks of mine would be complete without describing what 
our annual Hobby Show has meant to Cleveland. There have been six 
and there is no prospect of our being able to discontinue them if we 
wanted to. It is difficult to give an adequate picture of such an exhibi- 
tion of articles made by persons past sixty and what it does in raising 
morale among old people whether they are exhibitors or visitors; and 
what it has meant to the general public who come each year, five to 
six thousand strong, to view a very beautiful Show. Aided tremen- 
dously by the publicity provided by our co-sponsor, the Cleveland 
PRESS, our largest evening newspaper, it has put the Old Age Move- 
ment on the map. Prize winners would rather have their names in 
the newspaper than have cash prizes. Each year the exhibitors must 
show something new, made within the last year. This device serves to 
keep them watching for new ideas and trying experiments. It has pre- 
served handcrafts from the old country. It has meant television appear- 
ances for oldsters who feel they are good enough for Hollywood. It 
has brought us volunteers, an average of two hundred yearly, from 
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women’s organizations and men’s service clubs, who have had as good 
fun from the experience as the old folks themselves. 

Out of the Hobby Show grew our year-round Homecrafters Shop 
where we sell articles made by the handicapped and old folks in their 
own homes. The Shop is open six days a week and for two years was 
manned entirely by volunteer help. I stop here to pay my respects to 
what some 500 volunteers each year have done for the old people in 
our county. They have started and sustained all our projects and 
carried back to their homes and friends the story of the skills and the 
worth of our older citizens. 

Our Shop takes only a 10% commission on articles sold which 
barely pays for wrappings, postage and other minimum supplies. Be- 
cause the business has steadily increased, we have received a $1,500 
grant from a Cleveland Foundation to employ a part-time shop man- 
ager. The story of our Shop is mentioned here to illustrate how a 
project grows into a permanent organization when it is timely in meet- 
ing a known need and has skillful sound leadership. 

A Visiting Housekeeper Service for older people which had been 
demonstrated under the WPA and later dropped was reactivated 
through the influence of our committee. The Cleveland Family Service 
Association had a Homemaker Service for families with children but 
was not covering older couples or single individuals. The increasing 
proportion of chronic diseases among old people made it impossible 
to get hospital care, nor could the welfare agencies pay for long term 
care, so the Visiting Housekeeper was an obvious “natural” to meet 
the situation. A Foundation grant was secured to pay the salary of an 
experienced caseworker for the first three years. Because this was a 
direct service to individuals and our central committee for older per 
sons was set up to be a coordinating and planning service, it was ap 
propriate to ask the Family Service Association to take the House 
keeper Service under its wing, along with the Homemaker Service. 

After five years of demonstration this Visit.ag Housekeeper Service 
has now become, we hope, a fixed and permanent feature of the Fam 
ily Service Association, budgeted as is all its other work through the 
Welfare Federation and Chest. A supplementary volunteer service to 
the shut-ins rounds out the picture. Here again we say, “God Bless 
the Volunteers!” 

A somewhat similar development occurred in the field of vocational 
guidance to older workers. Three years ago a study of unemployed 
persons registered with employment agencies showed a considerable 
number of persons past 45 having difficulty in securing work after onc 
losing out. A capable graduate student made this study for his doctor's 
thesis and successfully demonstrated the need of the older worker for 
help and re-training to get back into the labor market. A successful 
effort was made to find funds in order to employ an older man with 
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suitable experience and knowledge of the labor market to counsel with 
men and women needing encouragement and guidance in finding 
work. Money was found again from a foundation and a vocational 
counselor employed, not as an independent worker but as a full time 
staff member of the Vocational Guidance Bureau which had had years 
of experience with younger people. The Bureau Director was a person 
who had become deeply interested in older people and was well suited 
to supervise the new venture. As in the case of the Visiting House- 
keeper Service, the employed worker and a lay person from the Board 
of the Vocational Guidance Bureau became members of the central 
coordinating committee. 

Among our earliest projects, now six and eight years old and going 
strong, are the Volunteer Services to the City Infirmary and the 
County Nursing Home. During World War II the volunteers gave 
invaluable service and felt it so satisfying that they have continued and 
will continue indefinitely. From seventy-five to ninety women are reg- 
istered for the service to the chronically ill at the City Infirmary. They 
give not less than four hours of service on a certain day each week. 
Each spring they sponsor a Garden Party on the hospital grounds and 
raise close to $2,000 gross. With this money they have brightened up 
the wards, the patients and the entire personnel. Meanwhile the city 
budget has been doubled, additional and better trained staff em- 
ployed, and a liaison contract made with the Western Reserve Medical 
School. Diathermy equipment was first purchased by the volunteers 
which led to the equipment of a really ggod physical therapy depart- 
ment. A trained therapist was employed who in turn has trained aides 
to assist her in training the patients. And so the service grows. A 
trained recreation worker was first employed from private funds raised 
by our committee and then taken over on the city payroll. She in 
turn hxs trained volunteers to assist on the wards with recreational 
projects. 

A new county hospital for chronic diseases which will cost five mil- 
lion dollars is now beirg built on the grounds. The bond issue was 
voted by the people largely because of the interested aroused by the 
Welfare Federation committees and the growing awareness of needs in 
this field. It is not enough to have a fine modern hospital building. It 
is most important to have skilled personnel to man it. The volunteers 
who first aroused the City Council, then the mayor, then the county 
commissioners and the Medical School will be right in there pitching 
when the hospital is finished in midsummer of 1952. 

Nothing can equal the power of women volunteers who are con- 
vinced they are right and who have been on the job long enough to 
know their way around. 

Attention has been called recently by the Women’s City Club of 
Cleveland to the needs of the older women patients in our Cleveland 
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State Hospital for the Mentally Ill. Our committee is now cooperating 
on a joint project to improve conditions in a cottage for senile women 
which has been occupied and crowded for eight years, although con- 
demned as unfit. Starting with an offer of new draperies at the win- 
dows, this volunteer project has gone on to new furniture, fresh paint, 
new electric wiring, window screens and even a cosmetic box to stim- 
ulate the women patients to improve their Physical appearance. God 
knows where it will end but the contagion is spreading. 

Our committee joined forces with this project of the Women’s City 
Club because of our concern over statistics which showed an alarming 
increase in the number of new admissions to the hospital who were 
past sixty years of age. We found out that many patients in the hos 
pital were mild cases of senility no different from hundreds on the 
outside. We found that a fair number with neuroses and some with 
psychoses had case histories which seemed to indicate their illness 
could have been prevented had their families with community help 
fulfilled their obligations on the outside. Our committees are now be- 
coming aware of the great need for mental health clinics and out 
patient departments. 

Even with a considerable state building program for mental hos 
pitals and with some excellent philanthropic Homes for the Aged, it 
seems to our Committee that there will be need for a long time to 
come of small group homes for the care of older persons, many of 
whom can pay their way. We have been much concerned about stand- 
ards of care in some of the commercial homes. Ohio has a state law 
requiring all such homes, both commercial and philanthropic, to be 
licensed following inspection by public officials as to fire hazards, san- 
itation, building code regulations, etc. Contradictory orders have been 
placed occasionally on these homes by different inspectors at different 
times, which aroused rebellion among the operators. A subcommittee 
on Problems of Nursing Home Care has been organized and has 
brought together the representatives of public departments in the 
hope of reconciling their viewpoints and establishing better public 
relations with each other and with these very necessary small group 
homes. A woman serves as chairman of this committee, a lay person, 
a most capable volunteer of such winsome personality that -not the 
most rigid fire inspector or plumbing expert can scowl at her. She 
charms these redoubtable officials into good will and good behavior. 
The end is not yet but the beginning goes well! 

Time does not permit a description of our monthly meetings with 
the philanthropic Homes except to say that for ten years their super 
intendents and representative Board members have been meeting reg: 
ularly as a study group on problems of mutual interest. Attendance 
is remarkably good and interest sustained under the continuing lead 
ership of the Executive of the Benjamin Rose Institute, Miss Margaret 
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Wagner, a medical social worker with executive skills extraordinaire 
and a natural born teacher. 

Standards of administration have been worked out by the joint dis- 
cussion method and the Homes have competed for the privilege of 
entertaining committee members and serving them with tea and cakes. 
Slowly but surely the old life contract plan is yielding to the boarding 
plan because of increasing numbers who have old age insurance or 
pensions. Even more slowly but just as surely, the vision of out-res- 
ident care is growing. Institutions giving day care and providing med- 
ical and case work supervision to their waiting lists are a far cry from 
the walled-in types of other days. So spreads the yeast! 

These are some of the ways one city has attempted to rally commu- 
nity forces. Educational work by the project method, tying in with 
existing agencies, giving no direct service under the central committee 
but stimulating, sharing the planning, providing the results for the 
use of public officials, community chest institutions and organizations, 
and benefiting as a community, knowing that the old are feeling 
younger and the lonely finding friends. 
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MULTI-PROFESSIONAL PLANNING AND activity can take place at three 
levels: (1) between the professions as such; (2) between agencies; and 
(3) between individuals. 

Certain principles can be laid down for relationships at the three 
levels, principles which apply more or less without regard to the spe- 
cific professions concerned. This paper will attempt to illustrate such 
principles by emphasizing how health professions, agencies and work- 
ers might participate in inter-disciplinary community activity. 


Between the professions 


There should be a minimum common core of knowledge held by 
all professional persons who work with children and youth. Certainly, 
they should be expected to know something about the personality of 
children and of adults and something about the development of that 
personality during the growing years of childhood. The Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth gave full emphasis 
to this need. Children’s workers in all professions should also have a 
minimum common set of skills. At least, they should know how to 
relate to people so that they can be effective in their work. 

Each profession should, when necessary, step out from within its 
own traditional sphere and borrow knowledge from other professions. 
For example, the present concepts of personality development have 
been developed not merely by the fields of pediatrics, social work, psy- 
chiatry and education but by the contributions as well of sociology 
and anthropology. As examples of professions which do not feel the 
need for increasing their body of information from another profession 
or do not find time for it within their crowded professional curricula, 
social workers and educators receive too little about health informa- 
tion in their professional training. A school of social work usually has 
one required course in medical background. Some schools of teacher 
training do not have a single course on the growth and development 
of the normal child. 

Each profession should also move outside of its traditional sphere 
and borrow skills as well as information from other professions. For 
example, during their training the medical and nursing professions 
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learn practically nothing on interview methods. It is not expected that 
a physician or nurse will become a caseworker. On the contrary, it is 
essential that they appreciate that they are not qualified to be case- 
workers. Within limits, however, they should be able to appreciate 
the role that the client plays in the interview. They should learn to 
pick up leads and to permit the direction of the interview to be taken 
in a flexible manner, and they should be ready to modify the sequence 
and content of an interview on an individual basis. 

The results of such omissions in training can be witnessed daily. 
When a mother asked the pediatrician in a child health conference 
about a spot on her baby’s cheek, the doctor knew it was insignificant 
and that it would be gone in a day or two and he merely said, “It’s 
nothing.” Later, when the mother talked with the nurse, she burst 
into tears and said that she was worried about the spot. To the nurse’s 
inquiry as to whether she had asked the doctor, the mother replied, 
“Yes, I did, but he is not interested. And I’m afraid the spot is some- 
thing serious.” 

In another child health center recently, a young mother and father 
came in with their little baby and the grandmother. When the doctor 
asked “How’s the baby?”, the grandmother said the baby was “jumpy.” 
The physician went on to discuss orange juice and other aspects of 
feeding. He disregarded the statement that the baby was jumpy be- 
cause he knew that all normal two-month-old babies have a strong 
startle reflex about which mothers frequently become concernec. He 
did not recognize or think of the possibility that there might be other 
elements in this particular instance. It was subsequently learned that 
the young father of the baby had epilepsy, that the grandmother had 
not wanted him to get married or to have children and that the entire 
family was waiting for the child's first fit. The grandmother’s com- 
plaint that the baby was jumpy was not picked up by the physician 
as a lead to further counseling. Nor did the doctor in the other in- 
stance give to that mother what she needed when she worried about 
the spot on the baby’s face. 

We in medicine and nursing tend to give values or emphasis to 
problems according to their medical components. If it is important to 
us medically, we give a studied answer. If it is unimportant, we don’t. 
Instead, we should give emphasis in proportion to the investment of 
the one who asks the question. Although it may seem to be a silly 
question medically, it may be a very weighty matter to the mother, and 
deserves a deliberate answer that is appropriate to her interest. 

In a medical or nursing interview with a mother, the professional 
worker has a certain amount of content that has to be covered. This is 
covered despite the obvious limit to the number of things that a per- 
son can grasp and hold at any one visit. If a nurse in her interview 
with the mother concentrates on developing an attitude or on only 
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one or two items and does not cover all the things that might seem to 
pertain, has she failed or has she not gained something instead? 

In view of the increasing understanding of group methods, physi- 
cians and nurses should borrow from other fields skills in working 
with groups. Again, they must be fully cognizant of their own limita- 
tions and must not attempt to read into the group method a psycho- 
therapeutic content or any other content that differs from the usual 
scope of their work in the more orthodox individual manner. One 
might well question the advisability of permitting professional persons 
not thoroughly trained in group methods to use the group technique 
in their work. On the other hand, should we not face more realis- 
tically other inadequacies in present professional development? At the 
present time, physicians do their everyday work on an individual in- 
terview basis without any training and little understanding of the 
interview relationship. Physicians or nurses conduct classes and give 
lectures without any training and little understanding of the principles 
of learning or the techniques of teaching. Whether inadequately qual- 
ified persons are likely to be more destructive in a group situation 
than in the present individual one is really open to question. It would 
seem that the authoritarian traditional one-way interview between a 
physician and a mother has more potentialities for destructiveness 
than if the physician is placed in a group setting in which he knows 
from the beginning that the other participants are supposed to bear 
the brunt of the discussion. On a quantitative basis at least, the med- 
ical person listens more in a group setting than he does in the individ- 
ual conference. 

Different professions have developed not only specialized methods 
of work but different methods of study and research. The medical, 
public health and allied fields are learning to borrow from such disci- 
plines as sociology and psychology special investigating techniques that 
can be applied to evaluation of health programs. The scientific process 
in medical research has been more or less limited to measuring rather 
immediate or direct cause and effect relationships, such as the cause 
and treatment of specific diseases by medication. The same scientific 
method has not been applied within the medical profession to analyz- 
ing its own methods or to learning what the motivations of parents 
are and why certain methods are ineffective in changing their attitudes 
and practices in child rearing. 

If the professions are to borrow from each other, they must also be 
ready to lend. In other words, few bits of knowledge and few skills 
remain the peculiar domain of any one discipline. Each discipline 
must be ready and happy to see its own influence help to expand the 
armamentarium of other professions. Historically, new information 
may at first be the exclusive property of the discoverer and proclaimer 
of it and shortly of his followers and colleagues. There comes a time 
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when related professions take up the information and finally the 
knowledge enters the public domain. When that last step is reached, 
the discipline which first helped to educate the public can move on to 
new fields of endeavor. The public health nurse, for example, should 
consider it her duty to help inform the school teacher concerning the 
health needs and problems of the school age child. The social worker 
should utilize each case discussion not merely for the benefit of the 
child concerned but to pass along to the other professional persons 
involved basic principles of understanding and action which will bear 
fruit for the next child and other children to come. 

Beyond borrowing, lending and in other ways exchanging knowl- 
edge and skills, the professions should know of each other’s special 
knowledge and skills which should not be and need not be exchanged 
or acquired. Then, each could call upon and utilize the other more 
effectively. For example, nursery educators can contribute a great deal 
to health workers in understanding of children of pre-school age, in 
observing individual abberations and in helping to facilitate their 
treatment in a group setting. More and more schools of nursing are 
requiring appreciable periods of observation in nursery schools for 
their student nurses. The child in a nursery school group displays his 
interests and his accomplishments more fully than when he feels singly 


' pinned down by the scrutiny of an adult. 


It is obvious that little of the above can be attained unless the pro- 
fessions understand each other’s terminology. Toward this end, each 


' should make a definite effort to use mutually intelligible terminology 


and to avoid jargon. For example, if a physician desires that the school 
program of a handicapped child be modified, he contributes little to 
the teacher when’ he gives a technical diagnosis of the child’s heart 
condition. Conversely, the teacher transmits little information to the 
physician by reporting that the school offers “adaptive physical educa- 
tion.” The physician should present his diagnosis and recommenda- 
tions in terms of physical activities related functionally to the work of 
the classroom. The teacher should describe the classroom activities in 
terms of the physical demands that they would make upon the child. 
This brings the two professions together in a common language, but 
it can be done only if each concentrates upon the needs of the one at 
the other end of the exchange. 

The above discussion obviously points up the need to revamp pres- 
ent methods and content of professional training both in the profes- 
sional schools and in postgraduate or in-service training. In medical 
schools, physicians need to receive more emphasis upon the social and 
cultural aspects of health and sickness. As mentioned before, they need 
to learn about the individual interview and the group method. Med- 
ical schools should add teaching of techniques to their present con- 
centration on content. A certain amount of multi-professional team 
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training is desirable. In the professional schools, the faculty should 
include representatives of other disciplines. In the in-service training 
programs, trainees from different professions should to a certain extent 
train, observe and be supervised side by side. 


Agencies 


It is easy to agree that agencies should plan together. It is not as 
obvious how joint planning can become general practice. For example, 
in planning to meet the hospital needs of a community, facilities for 
convalescent care would be included. Convalescent care in institutions 
cannot be considered without paying attention to the foster homes 
situation and need. Social workers should be called into such planning 
even though on the surface some quarters might deem this to be pri- 
marily a medical question. 

Not only in the planning but in the operation of programs, agencies 
need to work together. For example, health departments can furnish 
health services to welfare clients. Health departments could cooperate 
more fully in social service exchanges than is the case at the present 
time. Some communities have established inter-agency referral forms 
used in common by health, welfare and other agencies. 

Of greatest importance in the cooperative working of agencies in 
different professional fields is the question of respective jurisdiction, 
interest and spheres of activity. It should not be necessary to say, but 
unfortunately it is, that jurisdiction should be clarified so that there 
is minimal duplication. There are two patterns of community organi- 
zation. One is the population grouping whereby an agency selects a 
group in the population, whether by age, veteran’s status or whatever, 
and gives this population group services of various kinds. In the other 
pattern, the community is divided functionally and each agency gives 
its special type of service to the population. In the latter method, any 
one person in the community receives his health service from one 
agency, welfare services from another and education from a third. This 
is most probably the pattern of community organization which is im- 
plicit in the theme and title of this paper. It implies that each pro- 
fession and each type of agency has its contribution to give to all who 
need it. No pure type of organization can possibly exist in this day and 
age in any community. In flexible fashion, modification and combina- 
tions of one and the other are arrived at. 

One answer to the question is opportunism. If possible, an ideal 
pattern or ultimate goal should be set up on paper and effort toward 
obtaining that be constantly maintained. Each type of agency would 
have its primary sphere of activity defined and would attempt to con- 
form to that. An agency, while engaging in one of its primary spheres 
of activity may encounter other needs of a related nature which are 
not being met in the community and which the appropriate agency 
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for whom that activity would be primary is not ready or interested 
enough to meet. In such a situation, an agency might include the activ- 
ity as a secondary feature and in close conjunction with its primary 
work. However, it must not permit itself to fall into the danger of 
developing a vested interest in that secondary activity. The agency 
must constantly keep in mind that the activity is more appropriately 
placed elsewhere, should work for such transferral and be ready to pass 
it over when the appropriate agency is ready to take it over. 

Many illustrations of the above can be cited. Children’s institutions 
are primarily places for compensating for the inadequacies of the nat- 
ural homes of children. Such institutions would seem to belong most 
properly in the domain of a welfare agency, and yet the health of the 
children in the institutions must be protected. The health department 
should contribute its protection of the health of the children to an 
over-all program of supervising institutions under the auspices of the 
welfare agency, and procedures should be established to avoid con- 
fusion and duplication of effort. If, however, a welfare agency con- 
siders its function limited to the clients under its immediate charge 
and does not see itself as a standard-setting agency in the community, 
it may be necessary for the health department, in the process of meet- 
ing its responsibility of protecting the health of the children in the 
institution, to look at those children from a broader rather than a 
narrower point of view. The health department may then include in 
its coverage those less physical and less medical aspects which any so- 
cial agency would want to see emphasized and considered. 

A similar situation might exist in the supervision of foster homes 
and day care centers. The centers might be places merely for group 
care of children of working mothers. Present philosophy, however, con- 
siders the group care of nursery age children as special education and 
one would hope that the educational systems of communities will ac- 
cept responsibility for this younger age group. If this is not forthcom- 
ing, a welfare or even a health agency may temporarily contribute to 
the development of healthy bodies and healthy personalities in these 
children by undertaking a program more comprehensive than its ortho- 
dox sphere of activity. 


Individuals 


Each professional worker should know the resources in his commu- 
nity in the other professional activities and should know the most 
effective procedures for referral to those resources. Private physicians 
are peculiarly uninformed concerning the resources of their commu- 
nity and flounder around before their patients finally are referred to 
the most appropriate means of care. Social agencies and other profes- 
sional groups have an opportunity at every contact to inform physi- 
cians concerning the availability of services in the community. 
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Professional persons can participate on advisory committees for 
agencies in other professional fields so as to help in cross-fertilization. 
Obviously, the agencies themselves should learn the value of appoint- 
ing persons from different professions to their advisory groups and 
committees. A suitable balance: between multi-professional and spe- 
cialized technical committees can be maintained. 

Teamwork between members of different professions, particularly 
when they are ail in a single agency, has been recognized as valuable, 
but is too often distorted as to appropriate methods and procedures, 
A program can be nullified by too much attempt at teamwork with 
each professional person not daring to move without complete clear- 
ance through all the others. While such clearance is particularly appro- 
priate at the planning stage, it becomes less and less so in the opera- 
tion of programs. The close association of individuals from different 
professional backgrounds should result in their mutual education to 
the point where each can do his own work more effectively and with 
a broader approach and can be more sensitive on a selective basis to 
the need for calling upon the other in consultation or for referral to 
the other to take over. A professional person, such as a social worker 
in a health setting, has done her job effectively when the rest of the 
staff call upon her less frequently but more selectively and when they 
display in their work that she has put her point across. If that social 
worker considers any of the social features of health care as being tres- 
passed upon when they are considered by other workers, she destroys 
her effectiveness and reduces theirs. A basketball team with the most 
adroit teamwork can keep passing the ball cleverly back and forth and 

ever to shoot for the basket for points. That kind of teamwork 
merely freezes the ball but doesn’t win the game. 

We are living in an age of specialization that is good and necessary. 
But no specialty stands by itself without a foundation, a foundation 
first in the general background of its own discipline and, second, in 
a society composed of other disciplines. A pediatrician without knowl- 
edge of the psychological motivations of parents and a psychiatrist or 
social worker without knowledge about normal children are equally 
ineffective in helping the mother whose child seems to have a feeding 

lem. 

Most of our professions, even the traditional ones, are still rather 
young and with youth should retain a flexibility which permits them 
to keep in step with a rapidly changing world. 
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PRIVATE AGENCY | 5) Lawrence J. Linck, E 
FOCUS IN | Director, National Society for 
REHABILITATION Crippled Children and Adults 


OurT OF THE first World War came the recognition of a new service 
to the war wounded—the groundwork for rehabilitation as we view it 
today. With the life-saving benefits of the anti-biotics and the sulfanil- 
amides and new techniques in antisepsis and surgery, World War II 
brought sharply and directly into focus the problem of providing re- 
habilitation services for thousands of the wounded, amputees, para- 
plegics, and others, who in World War I would not have survived. 

With their return the limited rehabilitation services available were 
all too apparent. To speed their development, the Baruch Committee 
on Physical Medicine, established by Mr. Bernard M. Baruch in 1943 
for the advancement of the science of physical medicine, made grants 
to certain large medical centers for work in teaching and research in 
physical medicine. One dramatic result of this committee’s work was 
the clear picture it drew of the wide scope of services called for in re- 
habilitation. 

The program envisioned by the committee was one including med- 
ical care, psychiatric services and counseling, physical and occupational 
therapy, psychological service and social service, special education, vo- 
cational guidance and testing, provision of sheltered and curative 
workshops, and homebound service. Research was an over-all compo- 
nent. Experience has since added speech therapy to this battery of 
services. 

Teamwork of the highest order among disciplines was called for to 
put such a broad program into application as a unit of service. The 
necessity for such unification and coordination was further emphasized 
in the Congressional hearing on the physically handicapped held in 
1945. To quote from Dr. Rusk at these hearings: 


“There is need for a place where people can go for treatment, and 
get complete service. In New York City you could give a man the 
total program if you could run him through about 20 different 
places, but I don’t think the patient would hold out to finish the 
treatment.” 


In the few intervening years, tremendous growth has taken place in 
the field. Rehabilitation centers have grown out of community pres- 
sures and needs in major cities throughout the country, to serve civil- 
ians as well as veterans. 
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When we thus review briefly this rapid development, we can take 
justifiable pride in our progress. But, it seems also that we should at 
this time stop for a critical appraisal. Are we making the best use of 
the limited number of trained workers in the field? Are there disci- 
plines not being exploited to the fullest? What past developments can 
we profit from as guides to the future? 

To our task there has now been added the drain of manpower, 
funds, and resources to meet the national emergency. It is a tragic com- 
mentary that, as the application of knowledge and techniques in reha- 
bilitation reaches a new high and the recognizable need of both 
civilian and military grows, our resources must be utilized to meet new 
emergencies, while the backlog of cases not served continues. 

If we are to face this task efficiently and effectively, it seems that 
guideposts may be set up for us to follow so that our duties and re- 
sponsibilities in the national defense and our already assumed task of 
rehabilitation may be shouldered by our existing services and a firm, 
secure foundation formed for the increasing responsibilities of the 
future. 

The answers to these questions will point clearly to the focus of the 
voluntary agency in rehabilitation—the aims and objectives of our pro- 
gram development in this field. 

I. Prevention. Foremost is preventive action. Accidents that do not 
happen, wars that are not fought, diseases that never strike are not our 
problem. It is the millions incapacitated by chronic diseases, maimed 
by accidents and war injuries that comprise the ever-mounting total of 
rehabilitation cases. Medical science now gives the gift of life to thou- 
sands who not many years ago would not have lived—among them the 
premature baby, the child with severe communicable disease, the ag- 
ing. But in extending these lines, new problems have been posed. Pre- 
maturity has its hazards of deafness, blindness, cerebral palsy, and 
other defects. Old age brings increased expectancy of crippling chronic 
illness. 

Every year 330,000 persons are permanently handicapped in home, 
industrial and traffic accidents, most of which are preventable. 

A responsibility, then, of the private agency is the focus upon re- 
search, and upon public education with the primary objective of pre- 
vention. 

II. Responsibility of local community and private citizen. A second 
focus of the voluntary agency is on the responsibility of the local com- 
munity and the private citizen. To the extent that a community par- 
ticipates actively in its own welfare program, that program becomes an 
integral phase of community life. The volunteer is a foundation stone 
of the private agency, for through proper use of well-trained, well- 
oriented volunteers, a service can reach a tremendously wider area, the 
service has a medium of interpretation to community groups and an 
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increased public understanding of the needs and problems of the 
handicapped. 

Again, there is intrinsic value in the tendency of citizens of our 
country to join endless numbers of clubs and organizations, for in 
these civic and fraternal organizations, interest clubs, lay and church 
groups, reposes great strength. Singly and in groups they have joined 
in supplementing the voluntary welfare agencies, providing funds, un- 
derwriting special projects, sponsoring new services. Those of us in 
the field know and are grateful to the fine spirit of cooperation shown 
by such organizations as the Rotary, Kiwanis, and Elks clubs, the Jun- 
ior League, the women’s auxiliaries, the parents’ organizations and 
countless others. 

III. Public education. A third focus of the voluntary agency is pub- 
lic and professional education—education of the public, education of 
the professional person and education of those who live with the 
handicapped. A well-informed public understands and supports ade- 
quate legislation for the handicapped, supports and extends the efforts 
of the voluntary agency in raising funds and building ‘services, and 
becomes more understanding and accepting of handicapped persons. 

Then, too, our programs, public and private, for the rehabilitation 
of the handicapped, are effective only to the extent that they are 
implemented by well-trained and qualified physicians, therapists, so- 
cial workers, educators and other professional personnel. Thus, schol- 
arship and fellowship programs for the training of these essential 
workers with the handicapped are truly important contributions of 
the voluntary agency. 

A third element in the education program is education of parents 
and others who live with the handicapped. Rehabilitation resources 
are made most effectual when the personality of the crippled child as 
molded in the home is such that he is enabled to accept treatment, 
can grow in the socializing experiences outside his home and away 
from his parents, and whose education and therapy are intelligently 
supplemented and pursued in the home. The parent education pro- 
gram of the National Society, for instance, has stimulated the organi- 
zation of parent groups to gather under skilled leadership to discuss 
their mutual problems, to mobilize their resources for the welfare of 
their children, and to learn how they may work toward the best wel- 
fare of their children. 

IV. Experimentation and demonstration. A fourth focus of the vol- 
untary agency in rehabilitation is on research and clinical demon- 
stration. The voluntary agency, with its flexibility and adaptability, 
lends itself admirably to those service projects which demonstrate new 
services to the community, which open new areas to exploration. The 
holding of demonstration and consultation clinics, provision of itin- 
erant therapy and operation of mobile clinics, the provision of bedside 
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teaching when no special education is provided by the city or state— 
these are examples. 

Last year in Gary, Indiana, the Lake County Society of the Indiana 
Society for Crippled Children was host to thirty doctors from all parts 
of the country in a special consultation cerebral palsy clinic held by 
the Cook County Medical School. To each doctor there was given a 
careful abstract of the social history of each child, along with the 
medical history. A real understanding of the role of social work was 
thus given to these doctors, who enthusiastically applauded the new 
insight they had been given into the cases. In North Dakota a consul- 
tation clinic sponsored by the North Dakota Chapter of the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults was attended by forty med- 
ical students who had been sent by bus from the medical school they 
were attending 100 miles distant. They saw a well-directed clinic, with 
medical specialist, therapist, social worker, and parent teaming to- 
gether with one end in view—the child’s best welfare. 

Through such projects can be demonstrated the value and need for 
widened areds of service. Medical social work has met with resistance 
from those who ask, “What can they do that the nurse, the doctor, and 
the teacher don’t do already?” Once the value of a service is specifically 
demonstrated, the door is more easily opened to its integration in the 
total program. 

Occupational therapy, similarly, is an essential service open to wide 
misinterpretation and offers a fertile field for private agency expan- 
sion. In counting the orthopedic schools in the United States where 
occupational therapy is an integral part of the services to crippled 
children, we find it offered in only a handful. These and other agencies 
reply, when asked, “Oh, we have craft teachers. It’s the same thing.” 
But we know it is not “the same thing.” The need for interpretation 
and full acceptance of the occupational therapist as a member of the 
rehabilitation team is urgent. The recruitment, training and place- 
ment of social workers and therapists in strategic positions is a service 
which clearly can be undertaken by the private agency, since it is in 
a key position to demonstrate the value of these services. 

V. Teamwork. A fifth focus of the private agency is on teamwork. 
With the advent of rapid transportation, telephone and telegraph, 
radio and television, our world is no longer bounded by mountains 
and oceans. With each rapid stride toward consolidation with other 
peoples, our world figuratively becomes smaller. As the United Nations 
labors at attainment of teamwork among nations of the world, the 
kind of understanding which the common peoples of the nations have 
of each other will help toward the success of their leaders. No longer 
can we work only within the confines of our own offices and organiza- 
tions, our local communities and cities. We must know what others 
are doing, we must tell them where we can help, for only in this 
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joining of hands for the achievement of our common goal can we ever 
measure up to the task before us. The growth in social welfare 

zation from the well-intentioned private philanthropy to the well- 
organized, efficiently operated social service agencies of today has 
brought into effective action the far-flung resources of a generous 
nation. These offer to each other and to the public agency a wealth 
of resources—in health, education, welfare, recreation, employment 
and rehabilitation. The vested interest, the jealous guarding of pre- 
rogatives, the personal bickering, have no place in this picture. 

Let me cite an example or two. In Oregon, fifty-one agencies and 
organizations pooled their knowledge, influence and effort in bringing 
to reality a dream of the Oregon Society for Crippled Children, for 
a children’s hospital school. In Montana twenty-seven public and pri- 
vate agencies joined forces to launch the Cerebral Palsy Center at 
Billings under the Montana Chapter of the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. In North Dakota twenty-five public 
and private agencies are jointly sponsoring with the North Dakota 
Chapter of the National Society for Crippled Children and Adults a 
statewide service for crippled children. 

VI. Research. A sixth focus of the voluntary agency is on research. 
Basic in giving vitality to any program of social welfare is research, to 
evaluate past achievements, effectively translate knowledge into action, 
and determine future goals. 

The task we have undertaken is so great that it can easily lead to 
dissipation of energy and inefficient use of resources. We can either 
achieve our goals through wise leadership and a cooperative spirit, or 
we can lose sight of them in the pressure of day-to-day service. Let us 
not, in our satisfaction over each limited objective attained, allow the 
urgency of our drive toward achievement of the large goal to become 
lessened. 

Let us not for a moment lose sight of our objective—the restoration 
to happy lives and useful citizenship of the countless thousands who 
are relegated otherwise to dependence, obscurity and unhappiness, a 
drain upon society when they should be contributing to it. 

A consideration of the method of social progress reveals that various 
kinds of responsibility are accepted generally by the public after they 
have first been accepted by some individual or group of individuals. 
Thus, it is the peculiar function of the voluntary agency, interested 
in a specific project or a specific problem or a specific group of indi- 
viduals within our society, to crystallize thinking and to lead the way 
to recognition by the public as a whole of its responsibility for the 
particular project, problem or group. 

We all need to direct our attention toward people rather than prob- 
lems, abilities rather than disabilities, toward specific services rather 
than generalized philosophy, and, finally, toward enlarging our scope 
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and increasing our services so that every person in need of rehabilita- 
tion will have someone to whom to turn. To believe in the freedom 
and worth of the individual is to accept and assume a responsibility 
for his care, his enlightenment, his well-being, wherever and whoever 
and whatever he may be. Perhaps all of us accept such responsibility 
some, of the time. Our collective aim should be to have all of us accept 
it all of the time. 

This is a goal which is perhaps impossible of full attainment; the 
image of man is too imperfect for social and moral attainment on so 
high a level, yet it is a goal toward which we continue to strive, in 
the knowledge that even though we do not reach this goal, the achieve- 
ment resulting from our joint efforts will be of lasting significance and 
value. 
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